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ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF 
SOVEREIGNTY. 


B. M. LAING. 


5 noe question of sovereignty is receiving at the moment 

increasing attention, and the idea of the ‘‘sovereign 
state’”’ is being attacked. In the criticisms, however, 
which are being directed against it there are certain relevant 
points which have not been sufficiently emphasised and to 
which it is the aim of this paper to call attention. It is not 
thereby implied that what may be called the traditional 
view of sovereignty is theoretically satisfactory; it seems 
indeed necessary to maintain that the traditional concep- 
tion is no longer a true expression of fact. Political fact is 
derivative in its nature, being the outcome of a very com- 
plex mass of various kinds of forees—physical, biological, 
psychological, and especially economic. Discussions on 
sovereignty have probably not sufficiently recognised this 
conditioned character of political fact; and, in consequence, 
the tendency seems to be to treat the problem of sovereignty 
as if it were merely a question of the relation between the 
state and subordinate social groupings. That is probably 
how the problem first begins to be felt; but to stop with such 
an opposition leads only to emphasis being put upon the 
group as against the traditional state, or upon the need of a 
‘“‘synthesis” or ‘‘integration’’ of the groups in a larger 
group. That does not effect any very vital solution, any 
more than did the former controversy of ‘‘man versus the 
state.” It may be that the question whether the groups 
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should each be sovereign, or whether the state should be 
shorn of its sovereign powers, is not the question of primary 
importance. It may be that that is only a question of 
organisation, a question of method; while the primary 
question is, what necessitates an organisation of such and 
such a kind? That means that it is essential to know what 
is being aimed at in the reorganisation, what is the task that 
has been set for solution, what has given rise to these tasks 
or problems? If the political problem is one concerning the 
relation between the state and social organisations or groups, 
that implies an opposition between them; and it is necessary 
to know the cause of the opposition. If the state is con- 
demned in favour of the minor groups, why is this condem- 
nation passed on it? Is it because of the inadequacy of its 
aims? It may be, as Professor Laski says, that ‘“‘in the 
England before the war the ideal of the trade-unions was a 
wider ideal than that which the state had attained,’’! but 
was it an ideal to which they could give effect? It is 
advisable to put the question in this particular form, 
because it serves to bring out a difficulty which probably 
constitutes the problem of sovereignty. It is impossible 
to put much value upon an ideal which is not realisable; 
and doubt may be expressed whether the trade-unions were 
capable of giving effect to their ideal. It may also be that 
what prevented them from doing so, what set limitations 
upon their capacity is what moulds the state and necessi- 
tates its character. Only, the statesman who acts on be- 
half of the state feels himself directly limited as to what he 
can do, because he is face to face with the real forces at 
work, while the trade-unions are not up against these real 
forces and consequently tend to regard the state as the real 
obstacle, since it is the state with which they come into 
contact. 

Now the idea to be put forward here is that the political 
organisation rests upon, and is conditioned by, various 
factors or forces of a non-political nature; that they are 





1 Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, p. 15. 
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impersonal, but not merely psychological, and are capable 
of scientific treatment; and that only by a scientific knowl- 
edge of these forces and a scientific control of their opera- 
tion is it possible to solve the problem of sovereignty in the 
sense of a problem concerning the relation between the state 
and subordinate organisations. The aim at present is only 
to suggest that this is the best line of solution; and no 
attempt is to be made to analyse these forces or even to 
specify their nature. That is probably not the task of 
political theory. The latter may utilise such results when, 
and if, they are accomplished by the sciences they more 
directly concern. What is to be done here is to elaborate 
the suggested idea by a consideration of various points, 
first, the traditional view of sovereignty and its inade- 
quacy; second, historical aspects of the relation between 
state and subordinate organisations; third, conclusions 
from these facts and their significance for the question of 
sovereignty. 

I. What may be called the traditional view of sover- 
eignty gradually took shape with the rise of the modern 
unitary state and was in its origin influenced by Roman 
ideas. That view regards the state as one and supreme; 
this supremacy is its sovereignty; and the characteristics of 
sovereignty are indivisibility, inalienability, and_illimit- 
ability. The theories of Hobbes and Rousseau may differ 
as to how this sovereignty is exercised and as to who 
exercises it, but they agree as to the qualities attaching to a 
sovereign power and as to sovereignty being an attribute of 
the state. Such sovereignty signifies, in practice, authority 
and control over individuals and over organisations or 
associations. The existence of the latter may even be re- 
garded as incompatible with, or as inimical to the sover- 
eignty of the state, as by Hobbes and Rousseau. The state 
will in practice prevent any minor organisation, for instance 
’ a labour organisation, from usurping or encroaching upon 
its supremacy or sovereign powers. It stands, or claims to 
stand, and is asserted to stand in a unique relation to all 
other forms of social organisations; all the latter are equally 
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—or should be and are believed to be—subordinate to it, 
while it itself is not subordinate to any other body. To be 
subordinate to another state or to some international body 
would mean a deprivation of sovereignty—a difficulty 
which lies at the root of such a body as the League of 
Nations. The sovereignty of the state has, accordingly, 
two aspects—internal and external. Its external aspect is 
expressed in the form of treaties and agreements or conven- 
tions, in the maintenance of prestige, and in the possession 
of foree—an army or navy or both—to secure its claims. 
Its internal aspect is its relation to minor associations and 
to its individual members; this aspect appears in the form of 
law; the relation is maintained through the enforcement of 
law and through the maintenance of a type of order which is 
called a political order. 

Such, in very general terms, is the character of the state, 
though such a characterisation, in view of what the state at 
the present time does, and in view of the nature of other 
social organisations, is admittedly inadequate. It is inade- 
quate because the state has, in recent times, undertaken 
many other tasks than those of making and enforcing law 
and of defence against attack; it attends, for instance, to the 
national health and to education, to the poor and the aged, 
to unemployment and other industrial matters; and re- 
cently it has claimed the fixing of prices as one of its sover- 
eign functions. It is inadequate, too, because other social 
organisations or groups make rules and enforce them, even 
by fines; for instance, clubs, unions, boroughs; so that these 
are law-making and law-enforcing bodies, and the state is 
not uniquely the law-making and law-enforcing body. 
What, however, is distinctive of the state is its sovereignty, 
its claim to supremacy; to its decisions there attach a 
finality and an indisputability which do not attach to the 
decisions of any other organisation; and this supremacy 
appears in the control which it exercises over the rules or 
by-laws of its subordinate organisations and in the redress 
offered in the law-courts to individuals who feel themselves 
wronged at the hands of their associations or unions. State 
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laws or political laws are ultimate; it is they which finally 
influence the decisions of the law-courts, and law-courts are 
organs of the state. 

It is the ‘“‘sovereign state”’ implied in this theory that is 
being attacked. The unitary character of that state is 
maintained to be much too simple. In modern times the 
state has become something quite distinct from other asso- 
ciations, that is, in practice, though it has not always been 
given due recognition in theory. In more general terms 
the distinction is one between state and society, the latter 
meaning the different associations into which the individual 
citizens may enter. The significance of this distinction (in 
some quarters not very freely admitted) and the problems 
arising from it have not been clearly appreciated. There 
has arisen the question of the nature of the relation between 
the state and subordinate organisations, between the state 
and the individual and between the state and classes of 
individuals. It is the nature of this relation that consti- 
tutes the problem of sovereignty—a problem which did not 
arise where the distinction between state and individual or 
class of individuals, between state and society was not 
keenly felt. But the distinction leads to a still more im- 
portant question—namely that concerning the factors or 
forces, which condition and determine the state. Once a 
distinction is made between state and society, what becomes 
of very great importance for the problem of sovereignty is 
the location and nature of the forces which move and 
fashion the political mechanism. It has been held by 
some that the state is that which is present in, and ani- 
mates, the individual and social groups as its parts or 
organs; but the facts make it more probable that social 
organisations animate the state. It is necessary to ask 
whether the state is such an organisation as has within it- 
self its own motive power, or whether it draws that power, 
draws its sustenance—in the physical sense of material to 
carry on its activities as well as in a spiritual sense of aim or 
purpose—from the social organisations and the conditions 
on which they rest. What is the relation between political 
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forces and social forces, or the forces which make themselves 
felt in the life of the social individual? 

It may be said with truth that there is no social force, no 
social movement, and no social question which may not 
very easily become a political force, movement, or question. 
A strike generally regarded as a purely economic weapon 
has been seen to assume a political character. The demands 
of Labour, at first giving rise to an economic movement, 
have come to express themselves politically. The fixing of 
prices, which has been held to be purely a matter of eco- 
nomic adjustment, has recently been declared to be a 
‘sovereign function of Parliament,’ and attempts on the 
part of Labour to influence prices have been interpreted as 
having political significance. These are only a few in- 
stances of how the sphere of what has political significance 
varies. It is here that the root of one of the objections to 
the modern sovereign state is found. The state is claiming 
to be or attempting to be ‘‘omnicompetent,”’ and objec- 
tion is taken to this omnicompetence. It claims to be, or 
attempts to be, all-inclusive. This all-inclusiveness and 
omnicompetence are characteristics of the sovereign state, 
which claims to include the whole of the individual and 
exercises compulsion upon him to do what it wants him to 
do. Against this it is argued that the state cannot be 
sovereign, because it cannot be all-inclusive and omnicom- 
petent. All these attributes stand or fall together. To 
come to a decision, however, concerning the full implica- 
tions of such an argument by mere abstract considerations is 
impossible. It seems sometimes to be believed that the 
state is always the creature that is all-absorbing, that is 
always claiming to be all-inclusive. What is necessary is to 
understand how the state has come to have that apparent 
character of all-inclusiveness and omnicompetence. What 
an appeal to the facts is likely to show is that the state is 
continually adjusting itself to the demands being made 
upon it, that the characters of all-inclusiveness and omni- 
competence arise from the means which it is compelled to 
adopt—if it is to meet these demands. Capital and Labour 
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alike have appealed to the state, asking that it, not they, 
shall ‘‘solve’”’ some problem. 

What is the significance of this for political theory? To 
give reality to the latter it is necessary to consider the state 
in relation to its conditions. Political science cannot deal 
with the state in the abstract and at the same time expect 
to reach a sound view of the nature of the state. That will 
lead to, as it has led to, a purely formal doctrine of sover- 
eignty. Theory has concerned itself with the sovereignty of 
King and Parliament, with the sovereignty of the people, 
with questions of franchise and of representation, of making 
representation more representative, with forms of govern- 
ment such as monarchy, autocracy, democracy and so on. 
In the meantime the sovereignty of the people and the rep- 
resentative character of government have been declared 
illusions and contemptuously rejected. Democracy has 
been called an empty form; and it may be so; and it may be 
that parliament is only an institution that is retained be- 
cause its imprimatur is necessary to legalise, or to give legal 
form to, conditions forced upon it. Hence political theory 
may easily become formal through viewing the state in an 
abstract and static manner, through dealing with institu- 
tions that are sovereign only in form or name, and with the 
means of exercising sovereignty that are only formal. To 
avoid this it is necessary to take into account the conditions 
and presuppositions of the state. This method will bring 
political theory into relation with the different forces that 
operate both in and through society—physical or natural on 
the one hand, psychological and economic on the other, 
and hence into relation with the other sciences. The result 
is likely to be that the state in itself has little motive- 
power that is distinctively political, that that motive- 
power is non-political in origin. 

II. The distinction between state and society is one 
which is not found at all historical levels of social evolution, 
but at the present level it is recognised in everyday expe- 
rience and in common speech; and history confirms the 
reality of the distinction. History shows that the state as 
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it is known to us has not always existed; it has come to be 
what it is through a conflict with other social organisations; 
and it has emerged from a type of social life in which it can- 
not be said to have existed at all. It is possible to trace the 
conditions which led to such an emergence, to trace the 
process whereby the earlier and simpler organisation be- 
came transformed into that of a political type; whereby 
aspects of human life, which were not absorbed by the 
evolving state and carried along with it in its evolution 
became centred in minor social groups; whereby some of 
these groups, though offshoots, as it were, from the develop- 
ment of the state, seemed at times to threaten the state; 
and whereby the state extended its own sway, overthrew 
possible rivals, or else built them into its own organisation, 
even though they had a more ancient lineage than itself. 
The sovereign state is a thing of evolution; it can be seen 
in the making; there was a time when there was social life 
without a state, though it was a time when man’s life was 
simple and one organisation was capable of providing for all 
man’s needs. As against abstract 4 priori views of the state 
and its functions, history shows what the state actually 
does, what functions it has been led to undertake, and the 
causes or factors which have led to its development and to 
its assuming certain tasks. This does not mean an admis- 
sion that the historical treatment of the state alone is suf- 
ficient; but in history we come into touch with the condi- 
tions on which the state rests, and which mould it and move 
it. To understand fully, however, their mode of operation 
it is necessary to go beyond history and to find an analysis 
of these conditions. History may show that the state is not 
a mystical Idea developing in history, that it is not creative, 
that it is rather a product of constant adjustment to forces 
of various kinds, and there is no reason to regard it as at 
any time a perfect adjustment, for that would imply that 
man possessed a full and accurate knowledge of the causal 
operation of the factors to which the state had to adjust 
itself; it cannot be granted that even now such knowledge is 
possessed. Yet it is such knowledge that constitutes an 
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indispensable means to a solution of the problem of the 
relation between the state and social organisations, and 
without such knowledge it is practically useless to attempt 
a rearrangement of groups. In the absence of accurate 
knowledge of the conditions, there is no surety that the old 
causes will not lead to eruptions as of old. 

The state first begins in an effort to effect an organisation 
capable of undertaking the tasks of the old kinship organi- 
sation, as well as additional tasks arising out of fresh condi- 
tions and leading to the breakdown of the old group on 
account of its inability to deal with them. This inability 
was due to the principles on which the group was based or 
which held it together. The fresh conditions were due to 
man’s growing power over nature—the development of 
agriculture, of arts and crafts, of trade and commerce— 
accompanied by increasing population and wars of conquest. 
These constitute the type of forces which fashion the type 
of social organisation,—the state as well as other types. 
Out of them arise problems which man seeks to solve by 
evolving some kind of group organisation. The influence 
of such forces in moulding the type of social organisation 
can be seen in Greece, Rome, The Feudal State, the 
Medieval City-State, and the Modern State. 

The long history of Rome shows a very varying and a 
very complex political life. It is she who evolved the con- 
ception of sovereignty which is more or less that accepted in 
modern times. The development and expansion of Rome 
depended upon one important condition, and that was the 
Roman conception of the state as a public thing, as a kind of 
corporation having common property and rights. It was 
not the property of any one person, nor was it divisible 
amongst a number of individuals; it could not be broken up 
and shared out. It was one and indivisible; and even the 
Emperors retained this conception. In virtue of this the 
state could grow and expand, being free from the constant 
divisions to which the Feudal monarchs subjected their 
kingdoms. What, however, is of more direct importance 
here is the development of the idea of sovereignty. Such an 
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idea rests upon the idea of unity; and it was in virtue of the 
Roman idea of the state that the idea of sovereignty could 
evolve in association with it. Where the sense of unity is 
lacking the basis for sovereignty is wanting; and where the 
unity comes to be or requires to be more and more empha- 
sised sovereignty is being emphasised and exercised, and 
that means domination. That was what came about in 
Rome; and it was necessitated by social conditions. 

The Roman mind was pre-eminently practical. Roman 
expansion proceeded at first not by way of domination, but 
by way largely of treaty or convention whereby conquered 
cities and peoples came within a kind of confederate union. 
The social structure and the political and religious preju- 
dices of the conquered were respected; and no attempt was 
made to secure uniformity by imposing the Roman social 
structure and Roman law, custom and religion. The exten- 
sion of Roman citizenship, as a result of the demand of the 
cities and people themselves raised the problem of their 
relation to Rome; and Rome met it by means of the idea of a 
municipality. She made the latter a unit in her system of 
_ government, carving out wherever it was possible new 
municipalities in freshly conquered territory. In this way 
she was able to reconcile the sovereignty of the state with a 
considerable degree of local autonomy and of freedom of 
association; she showed how a decentralisation of powers 
could be effected over a large area while yet unity could be 
secured. The sovereignty of the state was there, but it was 
not emphasised as the unity was not emphasised; and in 
consequence there was no opposition between the state and 
its subordinate parts. But Rome ignored or was ignorant 
of the operation of the factors which lay at the foundation 
of her social life. The building up of her great organisation 
created agricultural and financial chaos throughout her 
boundaries. Under the stress of conditions—economic and 
social—the Central Authority is compelled to interfere 
both in its own interests and in those of its municipalities. 
More and more does power pass from the municipalities into 
the hands of that Authority and become exercised directly 
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by it or its agents. The autonomy of the cities is invaded 
by state officials; in time their liberty disappears and they 
fall into decay; and all is done for the sake of order and the 
safety of the state. The latter, to save itself, has to sacri- 
fice its constituents, and unity is asserted at the expense of 
the different parts. Not merely is this the case with the 
municipalities, but the same fate befalls all forms of asso- 
ciation. Associations had existed freely down to 64 B. C.; 
but the changed social conditions react on them and bring 
them into conflict with the Central Authority. They are 
subjected to harsh treatment, are saddled with heavy 
burdens, lose their freedom, and gradually decay. The 
unity characteristic of the state, at first not marked on 
account of the existence of autonomous municipalities 
and of free associations, stands bare in its nakedness. 
Emphasis is now placed upon that unity and its indivisi- 
bility; and it is maintained that ‘‘it was impossible to 
divide the indivisible, that the body of the state is one, and 
could therefore only be ruled by the mind of one man.” 
The Emperor comes to represent the indivisible state, and 
its powers are vested in him. 

The rise of the modern ‘‘sovereign state’? means in the 
same way as in Rome an emphasis upon unity, and it is the 
insistence upon unity that constitutes the essential feature 
of sovereignty. To bring about this unity and to make it 
effective a process of centralisation had to be set going 
whereby all power was removed from the many separate and 
independent bodies—Church, Feudal Estate, Towns, Gilds 
and so on, and concentrated in the hands of one central 
authority. All bodies that might be a menace to this 
unification had to be rooted out. A point of interest to note 
in connection with this development is that all power was 
not vested in the state from all eternity; power at first lay 
elsewhere and the state had to acquire its power; but, hav- 
ing acquired it, it then claimed to be the source of all 
power, and whatever powers are possessed or exercised by 
other bodies or persons are declared to be derived from the 
state, or to the concessions on the part of the state. Sover- 
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eignty is something acquired or achieved; and it is acquired, 
so far as history shows, not because of any 4 priori rights 
attaching to it, but because of certain empirical conditions. 
It is for this reason important for the understanding of the 
question of sovereignty to see what conditions tended to 
bring about centralisation. An ambitious monarch may 
have been a factor; but it is doubtful if he could have 
effected successfully a complete centralisation through his 
own efforts. There were factors which he utilised, which 
favoured him, but which also set limits to him. In Eng- 
land a lead is given to the development of the unitary state; 
feudalism in its strict form was not established there, and 
that means a less severe contest between the opposing sides; 
while use was also made of existing local institutions for 
purposes of administration instead of replacing them wholly 
by royal tribunals or royal officials. This made the process 
of unification more easy, but it also meant that the state in 
England was not so centralised as it was on the continent, 
and that its sovereignty was not so strongly emphasised. 
The aspect of domination was not so marked, and this 
tended to make the people more favourably disposed 
towards it. 

Of the forces favouring centralisation, religious and eco- 
nomic are most pronounced. On the side of religion the 
Church by its internal corruption was calling for reform, 
and by its oppressive exactions was alienating the sym- 
pathies of different rulers. The civil power found support 
from the religious reformers because they saw in it the only 
instrument that could be effectively used against the 
Church, and that in the interests of religion—not of the 
state itself—could bring about reforms in the Church. The 
reformers regarded a strong central authority as being nec- 
essary for their purpose. On the economic side a call was 
coming from trade and commerce for greater security within 
wider territorial areas. It is no longer sufficient to have a 
market-peace nor even peace-districts; it is necessary that 
the peace-districts be linked up and that the King’s Peace 
extend to the whole area. Economic needs were urging to 
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political unity and were favouring the development of the 
unitary state. The same support was gained from the 
towns on account of the exactions made by the feudal lords 
and of the way in which their trade and manufactures were 
hampered by them. The towns turned to the king who, in 
his own interests, was prepared to give them protection 
against the feudal lords and whose ‘‘ peace”’ was regarded as 
the best because the strongest, and as the most likely to 
favour the progress of their trade and manufactures. 

The development of the unitary state was thus favoured 
by the expectation that it would tend towards efficiency, 
order, peace, and prosperity. Behind the growth of monar- 
chical power was the idea that the interests of the monarch 
were indentical with the interests of his subjects. The 
monarchy expanded from lordship over personal domains to 
rulership over a country under the influence of the belief 
that it was to the interests of the monarch himself to look 
after the welfare of his realm. This implies that the policy 
of the monarch is also an expression of social policy, of what 
social conditions require. It was as a failure to realise this 
expectation that the monarchy was attacked. And this 
attack leads to a fresh and important stage of political de- 
velopment. The purpose underlying this development is 
to bring about the identity of political interest and social 
interest; it is to make the political organisation of such a 
nature that it can give effective expression to the complex 
social needs; and it is this idea which has led to the state’s 
having the character which we at present know. For one 
thing, it is believed that there are difficulties and problems 
of so complex and universal a nature that only a general and 
comprehensive organisation like the state can deal with 
them. For this reason it has assumed various tasks such as 
Education, Public Health, Industrial Regulation, and so on. 
The important aspect of this development is a growing 
tendency towards centralisation—a tendency on the part of 
the state not merely to regulate conditions through its in- 
strument of law, but to engage directly in, or to manage 
(this is different from exercising legal control over), various 
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social and economic affairs; and the motive for this change 
has been the interest of the community in virtue of its being 
the most effective way, or perhaps the only way of securing 
that interest. There has arisen, however, the belief in 
modern times that there are certain human needs which 
cannot be effectively secured through political organisa- 
tion, and that the satisfaction of these needs can be left to 
the individuals concerned without the basis of the state 
being endangered. Hence, there has grown up and ex- 
panded freedom of association for religious, political, 
economic and other purposes. But in spite of this the state 
may at any time, if the circumstances require it, restrict 
such freedom, as it does personal liberty in time of war. 
III. History shows a close interaction between the state 
and social conditions. The powers which the state at any 
particular time assumes and exercises depend on an impulse 
which comes from the social life of the community; and that 
life is represented mainly by various types of associations 
with their different aims and activities. The rise of the 
unitary state rested upon an identity of interest between it 
and the elements which have become woven into its texture; 
so that the problem of the relation between the state and its 
subordinate groups is not primarily one of opposition or 
conflict. The strongly-marked unitary state arises either 
through the need of interfering to restore the efficiency of 
subordinate organisations which have become unable to 
fulfil their tasks and of assuming the burden of supplement- 
ing the deficiency, or through the need of providing condi- 
tions to give social and economic life room to develop. 
But the present problem of sovereignty seems to be due to 
an opposition between the state and social organisations. 
Hence, a prior question to be faced is, how has this opposi- 
tion arisen? This question turns upon the relative effi- 
ciency of the sides in the conflict. The assumption of in- 
creasing powers on the part of the state is a symbol of a 
growing defect in its foundations; the symptoms are, on the 
one hand, increasing social chaos, and on the other, an 
ever-increasing amount of state-legislation, followed by 
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attempts at direct management. The latter represent an 
effort on the part of the state to make up for the inefficiency 
of the social machinery. The state has to justify itself by 
what it achieves, but so also must social organisations. 
It may be that the causes which have rendered social organ- 
isations unable to fulfil their tasks are also causes which 
are doomed to render the state impotent. The state does 
not possess a mystic source of knowledge or wisdom which 
is not accessible to its subordinate groups and citizens; and 
if the difficulty is really due to lack of knowledge of causes, 
there is no reason to expect the state to succeed where its 
citizens and social organisations have failed. It is their 
mutual failure, the failure of the state to achieve what was 
expected of it in order to make up for failure elsewhere that 
has brought about the opposition between the two sides. 
They have begun to quarrel. It may safely be said that, if 
either side were doing efficiently what was required of it, 
there would be no quarrel. Both sides, having failed, 
indulge in mutual recriminations. Social organisations 
throw the blame upon the state—for instance, interference 
with liberty, heavy taxation, extravagant schemes, reckless 
policy, while statesmen protest that they are sincerely doing 
their best to deal with the situation. And there is no reason 
to doubt their sincerity. Their policy is not their own crea- 
tion, but is dictated to them by the social conditions repre- 
sented by the aims, the activities of social life, and the forces 
set in motion by these aims and activities. 

For this reason there is a defect in all views of sovereignty 
based on psychology; and the doctrine that sovereignty 
rests upon consent is a psychological treatment of sover- 
eignty just as much as the doctrine based on group-psy- 
chology is. It is advisable to guard against expecting too 
much from group-psychology. Psychology, even of a 
group, is a product; it is an effect brought about by condi- 
tions of various kinds. The creation of a collective will is 
effected by factors which are not psychological. Psy- 
chology may show that the ‘“‘core of the group process is 
creating,’ that it is ‘‘acting and reacting,” that it is dif- 
Vol. XXXII—No. 1. 2 
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ferentiating and integrating.2 But it must be remembered 
that psychology deals with mental phenomena and not with 
with the objective conditions which may have helped to 
make these phenomena what they are and to which the 
mind has to react. Psychology leaves unsolved the ques- 
tion of the causal operation of the forces with which man has 
to contend, and the problem of the material or of the mech- 
anism which will effect integration or unification. A re- 
organisation of society, assuming it to be necessary, is not 
merely a mental process; it is not even primarily a mental 
process; it is primarily a question of ends and of knowledge 
of causes whereby ends are attained or defeated. The 
basis of sovereignty is not any mental process, is not psy- 
chological; the psychological element involved is itself an 
effect, is itself conditioned. 

The doctrine that sovereignty rests upon consent of men 
seems at first simple and clear, but it contains a certain 
obscurity. It implies a distinction between governors and 
governed, which, on the theory of popular sovereignty, is a 
little difficult to understand, and its relevance to the real 
problem of sovereignty at the present day is not quite clear. 
Sovereignty is an attribute of the state, and the governors 
are not the state. The governors may be cast aside and re- 
placed, while the sovereignty of the state is continuous. 
Not in any case do the governors exactly create law; social 
tendencies mark out the lines along which legislation must 
go. But the doctrine of Consent is also a psychological 
doctrine. It presupposes a conflict within the state. There 
is an opposition of wills implied, and such an opposition, as 
well as a conflict of loyalties, is a psychological conflict. 
That conflict reflects conflicting social conditions or ten- 
dencies—objective in their nature, and the former conflict 
is not prior to, but an effect of, the latter. The primary 
problem is, through an analysis of the conditions on which 
human life rests, to discover the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between different wills, and which, through that psy- 





2M. P. Follet, The New State, p. 33 and passim, 
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chological factor, give rise to a problem of sovereignty. 
The latter problem has its source in social conditions, and 
no psychological solution can be final, or will continue to be 
effective, so long as the causes of the psychological factor 
remain operative. 

The difference between a psychological solution and a 
solution based upon objective factors and upon a knowledge 
of causes may be illustrated by a reference to a solution of 
labour difficulties proposed in certain quarters. That solu- 
tion is ‘‘control of industry”’ by Labour. This can be re- 
garded only as a psychological solution, for all that is in- 
volved is only a matter of psychology. It gives Labour a 
consciousness of being in control without giving any guar- 
antee that that of which it assumes control can be altered or 
made to produce results different from what have been pro- 
duced in the past. The assumption implied in the solution 
is that what is wrong is merely a matter of control, that 
industry has been manipulated for private ends, that in it 
an anti-social will has been operative; and that is a belief 
which has extended to politics and has similarly led to a 
demand for a more effective popular control in political 
affairs. To prove the existence of such a sinister hand 
either in industry or in politics is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty; but it is not necessary to make the assumption, much 
less to prove it. Impersonal forces may so operate as to 
produce the appearance of human volition and may be suf- 
ficient to account for apparent design. The control which 
is demanded in industry as in politics is administrative 
power. The latter does admit of degrees of efficiency; but 
there is no reason to believe that in the hands of Labour it 
will be more efficient than in the hands of private directors. 
It may be that it is not merely a question of control, but a 
question of what is controlled. It may be that a defect lies 
in what is to be controlled; and a change of personnel in the 
administration will lead to different or more efficient results 
only if the new personnel brings along with it a fresh knowl- 
edge as to how the defect is to be put right. A mere change 
of personnel does not bring about a change in the causal 
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operation of forces; it is necessary that the forces be acted 
upon, and that presupposes knowledge of their nature. 
Without such knowledge change of control produces only a 
psychological effect. 

The question of control, however, is very important in 
connection with the problem of sovereignty, for it 1s here 
that the fundamental difficulty in the latter problem is to be 
found. But it is necessary to distinguish between admin- 
istrative power, and control of policy. The question of 
policy is a vital one in connection with any theory of the 
state. In it is to be found the core of the problem of sov- 
ereignty, of the problem of the relation between the state 
and social organisations, and of the problem of the relation 
between states. Who determines policy? It is not enough 
to say that it is governments, for they rise and fall, and that 
means their policy must conform to something beyond 
themselves. Politicians do not create policy, they formu- 
late it; but its basis lies beyond politics. The policy of any 
state is a continuation of the social life and is an attempt to 
solve the problems which the conditions, aims, and organ- 
isation of social life create. For a state to pursue a policy 
(either deliberately or through ignorance) that is not firmly 
rooted in the existing and accepted conditions of its social 
life will bring about its collapse. Given certain conditions, 
certain social and economic tendencies, a state cannot avoid 
adopting and pursuing a certain policy, if it is going to pre- 
serve its existence. But policy which is thus forced upon 
the state moulds the nature of the state. In order to give 
effect to its policy it must adopt certain means, organise it- 
self in a particular manner, and arrogate to itself certain 
powers. In virtue of this it assumes a certain character, 
which history shows to change from time to time. The 
state historically moves between the monistic and the 
pluralistic type. History shows that the state is not uni- 
versally monistic; but it also shows that it is not necessarily 
only pluralistic. The degree to which it approximates to 
either type depends on its policy and the execution of that 
policy. The actual state may be considerably different 
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from what either a political monism or a political pluralism 
holds the state to be; and when there is a reaction, accom- 
panied by criticism, against the monistic state, it is neces- 
sary to be clear as to whether a political theory or the actual 
state is in question. 

The state, consequently, is to be regarded as continually 
varying in its relations to social organisations and to indi- 
viduals. It is an adaptation to definite circumstances and 
problems that confront it; it is organised to give effect to a 
policy. At one time there may be a need for centralisation, 
for domination, as during a war; at other times there may 
be a call for decentralisation, non-interference by the state, 
and freedom. The question of sovereignty thus turns very 
much upon the question of means, including general organi- 
sation, for facing the problems. Given the problems and 
the need of a certain policy, abstract, sentimental or ethical 
considerations can play little part in deciding what powers 
the state should or should not assume. There is only one 
test—that of efficiency—in solving the problems presented. 
Compulsion to obey its orders, even if individuals find com- 
pliance with these orders contrary to their conscience, may 
be a necessary means in the execution of its policy. If such 
action of the ‘‘sovereign state”’ is to be criticised, the at- 
tack must be directed to the basis of the policy of the state. 
Ethical feeling or sentiment will not prevent the operation 
of causes, if the causes are not themselves dealt with; and 
it is futile to allow a problem to arise and to exist, while 
refusing to admit the means to an attempted solution. 
Everything points to the bitter reality of the problems con- 
fronting the state—cost of living, unemployment, war and 
peace. An attack upon the ‘‘sovereign state”’ will have to 
justify itself either by attacking these problems at their 
roots and so rendering the objectionable powers of the state 
unnecessary, or else by showing that social organisations 
are themselves capable of solving these problems. Social 
organisations, as they are, have not shown this capacity, 
and that is why the “sovereign state’ has been called upon 
to solve them.. In fact, as they are, they are the source of 
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the problems of the state; their nature determines the nature 
of the state, and necessitates the concentration of power in 
the state. The alternatives, accordingly, open to those 
attacking the ‘‘sovereign state”’ are reducible to one task— 
that of discovering the ultimate root of the problems re- 
quiring solution and leading to an opposition between the 
state and social organisations. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that it is merely a matter of organisation, 
of developing a collective will, of evolving a group-organi- 
sation. That may prove to be quite unimportant or, at any 
rate, of secondary importance. It is necessary to under- 
stand why the “‘sovereign state”’ has assumed such propor- 
tions and why its “‘sovereignty”’ is so strongly emphasised; 
and that understanding lies in the discovery of the causes 
operative in the material of which social life is built and in 
the control of such causes—for man seeks causes in order 
to control them. Then the problem of sovereignty may be 
nearer a solution. 
B. M. Larne. 
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PLATO AND THE MORAL STANDARD. 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 


HE aim of the present paper is to ascertain Plato’s 

position on the subject of the moral standard, 7.e., to 
consider what are the standards of moral judgment, the 
principles or criteria which the philosophic judge applies 
in coming to a decision upon questions of ethical value. 
With this aim, we shall examime inductively and without 
prejudice the various norms mentioned in the Dialogues as 
serving this purpose, one by one, until, after all have been 
investigated, we find ourselves in a position to come to some 
general conclusion as to Plato’s main standpoint—if there 
is any main standpoint—on the general question. 

The actual norms or standards definitely mentioned in 
the Dialogues as criteria which assist the philosophic judge 
in deciding questions of moral value are: (1) Universal 
assent, (2) The writings of the legislator, (3) Quantity of 
pleasure, (4) AUsthetic quality, (5) Expediency or benefit, 
especially to individuals, (6) Contribution towards the life 
of the social whole, (7) Orderliness, (8) Adequacy and self- 
sufficiency, (9) Consistency, (10) Objectivity. Under these 
ten heads is concentrated all the evidence from the Dia- 
logues which bears upon the question of the moral norms 
or standards. We shall proceed to examine this evidence, 
taking one item at a time. 


1. UNIVERSAL ASSENT. 


With Plato it is almost axiomatic that all normal men 
agree upon certain general questions in ethics, and that 
their agreement establishes certain general norms of con- 
duct. All percipient beings whatever desire and hunt after 
good, and take no interest in the attainment of anything 
which is not accompanied with good. Good is the univer- 
sal object of desire, the final end which every living being 
pursues, refusing to be put off with mere appearances, and 
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insisting always upon establishing contact with reality. 
This ‘‘universal sense of honor and justice’’ remains, how- 
ever, very general in character, and can be appealed to only 
to settle very general questions, such as the characteristics 
which must be ascribed to a chief or perfect good in order 
to make it universally eligible (Phileb. 60 A f.). As soon 
as questions of detail come up for discussion, although dia- 
lecticians like Socrates and distinguished teachers like 
Protagoras or Gorgias can come to some agreement on 
ethical questions somewhat in advance of contemporary 
ethical opinion, and exceptionally gifted students in excep- 
tionally favorable circumstances can be led to understand 
and accept detailed applications of general principles, yet 
in general, assent ceases to be strictly universal, and dissent 
and dispute seem in fact to be the rule (Euthyphr. 7 D f., 
Rep. 505 B ff., etc.). The use of this criterion or standard 
is thus limited to the most general questions. 


2. THE WRITINGS OF THE LEGISLATOR. 


A definite group of norms, establishing concrete detailed 


standards of right and wrong, is furnished by the written 
laws of the community. These arise largely from the ex- 
perience of the group itself in the course of its struggle for 
unity and continued existence in an environment only 
partially favorable to such existence.! But as the group 
develops, it tends to make a definite study of the laws of 
other social groups, testing out by experience such as can 
be adapted to its own needs, and eventually incorporating 
these, so far as possible, in its own legal system (Laws 957 
A f.). This body of social and civic norms is kept up to 
date by each new generation of legislators, and is of the 
utmost value, not only in deciding questions of justice 
between man and man, but also as furnishing certain 
standards of community values which can be used, e.g., 
to determine what writings are fit or unfit to be put into 





1 Cf. Lodge, Reality and the Moral Judgment in Plato, Philosophical Review 
vol. XXIX, pp. 464-465. 
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the hands of youth for purposes of education (Laws 811 
A f., 858 E), or to instruct adults as to how they may make 
the most out of social life or test the quality of their own 
moral development and see clearly in what direction they 
are trending (Laws 627 E f., 728 A f., 880 Df.). The 
general body of law thus furnishes a standard of reference 
which is primarily of value for the ordinary citizen. If, 
however, we are enquiring what are the norms by reference 
to which the philosopher or legislator himself comes to his 
decisions, while this is, of course, partly a matter of prece- 
dent and acceptance of the experience of the race in general 
and of the group in particular, yet the fact that written 
laws of themselves tend to lag behind the moral evolution 
of the community, while the legislator himself keeps, if 
anything, slightly in advance of the times (Polit. 294 A f., 
Laws 875 C-D), sufficiently indicates that for the original 
standards which guide the legislator in giving expression 
to norms which reflect and at the same time guide what is 
best in the experience of the community, we must look 
further. 
3. QUANTITY OF PLEASURE. 


Pleasure and pain are the very first perceptions of chil- 
dren, and are the forms under which virtue and vice are 
originally present to them (Laws 653 A). For most men 
the use of pleasure as a standard for measuring the value 
of actions is retained through life, and so general is its 
acceptance as such a standard, that it can almost claim the 
authority of universal assent. But, as in other cases of 
universal assent, so here; it is only in cases of the simplest 
kind that such a standard is found perfectly satisfactory. 
As soon as problems of any degree of complexity make their 
appearance, certain restrictions and qualifications are at 
once found to be inevitable. Thus, pleasure can be derived 
from diverse sources, some of which are mutually incon- 
sistent (Phileb. 12 C f.); men are said to be led astray by 
being overcome by pleasure (Protag. 353 ff.); certain 
pleasures are thought to be bad, and certain pains are 
thought to be good, etc. (Rep. 505 C-D). In the face of 
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such problems, the difficulty of which is a matter of almost 
universal experience, it is found necessary to introduce 
certain distinctions, which lead gradually further and fur- 
ther away from the basis of simple sense-pleasure. Thus 
the first and most widely acceptable of these distinctions is 
the distinction of pleasures in terms of quantity. Every- 
one believes that a greater quantity of pleasure is to be 
preferred to a smaller quantity. But this distinction 
becomes clearly intelligible only if we think of pleasures as 
reduced to a unit basis, e.g., in respect of intensity and dur- 
ation, so as to admit of arithmetical computation. A 
thoroughly scientific hedonistic calculus, erected upon this 
basis, would be of immense value as an intellectual stand- 
ard by which to check the misleading influences of appear- 
ances—.e., of our ready-made, ‘‘snap’’ judgments—upon 
our calculation of a psychological maximum of enjoyment, 
and could, indeed, well be regarded as the saving principle 
of human life. The standard has thus begun to shift from 
the field of experienced pleasure to the field of scientific, 
mathematical calculation, i.e., from the sphere of sensation 
to the sphere of intellectual evaluation. In the Protagoras, 
scientific hedonism is left, without further qualification, as 
the formulation of the moral standard which meets with 
acceptance from the whole group of professional teachers 
of ethics,? and there are, in the other Dialogues also, 
many traces of this position. But mathematical calcu- 
lation, for Plato, is always merely a first step upon 
the long road of intellectual development which ends in 
the vision of the Ideas and especially of the Idea of 
Good as the final source of the reality of our experiences, 
and in dialogues where the question is discussed more 
deeply than in the Protagoras, the shift from sense to 





2 Protag. 355 D ff. T. D. Goodell, Plato’s Hedonism, Am. Jour. Philol. 
XLII, pp. 25, 30, 33, states roundly that only a superficial reader can find 
scientific hedonism in the Protagoras, and that the references to the “art of 
measurement” are purely figurative. This does not seem to me consistent 
with the reference given, or with 358 Af. With his general position, however, 
I find myself in agreement. 
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intellect, which we have already noted as furnishing 
the norm or standard of pleasure, is carried further, and 
as the sense-pleasures finally drop out of sight as unworthy 
of the genuine philosopher (Phedo, 69, Rep. 581 D ff.), 
the scientific calculation of such pleasures also vanishes, 
and its place is taken by intellectual insight into the ob- 
jective sources of real value. The saving principle of 
human life thus becomes less a matter of ‘‘ nicely calculated 
less and more,”’ and more a matter of getting in touch with 
the objective sources of permanent satisfaction, so that 
quantity of pleasure cannot be regarded as a final standard 
of moral value. 


4. AASTHETIC QUALITY. 


The close connection between beauty and symmetry 
on the one hand, and moral excellence on the other, is 
always clearly recognized in Plato. It is indeed sometimes 
stated simply and without qualification that the good is 
the beautiful, and arises from the presence of symmetry.’ 
At other times it is stated more figuratively that virtue is 
the beauty of the soul, that grace and harmony are the twin 
sisters of goodness and virtue, etc., and a certain parallel- 
ism between the vision of absolute beauty and the Idea of 
Good has frequently been noted by modern Plato-students. 
How far such a general connection is to be regarded as 
furnishing a definite norm or standard, so that the moral 
worth of a man or of an action could be decided by con- 
sideration of such esthethical characteristics is, however, 
not quite soclear. It is definitely stated that the good man 
is superior to the evil man in beauty (Rep. 588 A), and a 
thorough training in music and art generally forms a con- 
siderable portion of the early education which is to develop 
moral character; but if we push our questions, and insist 
on knowing, e.g., whether the presence of esthetical quali- 
ties may always be regarded as reliable evidence of the 





3 Lys. 216 D, Symp. 201 C, Soph. 228 C, Phileb. 64 D f., Laws 773 A, cf. 
Alc. I, 116 A. 
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presence of ethical qualities, we come upon certain difficul- 
ties. We find, e.g., that, on the whole, esthetical qualities 
are in themselves regarded as specifically non-moral, and 
that they derive whatever moral value they may come to 
possess for certain educational purposes, solely from imi- 
tating or participating in ideas which are moral in their 
own right. Although beauty and symmetry are reckoned 
high in the list of goods (Phileb. 66 A), there can be no 
question that the moral significance of xsthetical quality 
is fundamentally dependent upon ‘‘a rightly and nobly 
ordered mind and character,” and that in general the beau- 
tiful is to be weighed by the sole standard of the good (Rep. 
400 D-E, 452 E), so that Plato’s settled conviction appears 
to be that exsthetical quality, in spite of its frequent and 
close connection with moral quality, cannot, as such, be 
used legitimately as a norm or standard for determining 
moral excellence. 


5. EXPEDIENCY OR BENEFIT. 


By the expedient or beneficial, Plato as a rule means 
something op vosed to and contrasted with the harmful. 
By harmful, he normally understands something which 
destroys or impairs the peculiar excellence of anything— 
7.e., that in virtue of which it functions in its own specific 
way—and thus makes it inferior. For example, in the case 
of man, justice being regarded as his peculiar excellence, 
in virtue of which he functions as a specifically human 
being, to harm him is to make him lose his specific ex- 
cellence and become less just, less fit to take his place in a 
society which is struggling towards closer co-operation and 
organization (Rep. 335 Cf.). To benefit a man, then, is to 
confirm and strengthen him in respect of his peculiar ex- 
cellence, to make him a better man, more just, better fitted 
to play his part in the forward march of humanity, and it is 
peculiarly characteristic of good men, whether as private 
citizens or as leaders and guardians in the community, that 
they are beneficial to their fellow-citizens in this way, and 
give advice and pass laws which are expedient for the group 
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as a whole. What makes good men capable of being bene- 
ficial in this way is partly (1) their ethical characteristics, 
which bring them into especial favor of the Gods, who will 
not suffer men who resemble Them to fall permanently into 
misfortune or error of any kind, partly also (2) their intel- 
lectual insight, which enables them in an especial sense to 
acquire an appreciation of the true values of things and to 
get in touch with what really matters, with the nature of 
the real and the Idea of Good. Hence the advice they 
give to their fellow-citizens, and the laws which they pass, 
being based upon the ultimate sources of value, tend to be 
of genuine and permanent benefit to the community of 
which they are members. 

How far can expediency or benefit be regarded as a 
standard, by reference to which the philosophic judge can 
decide questions of moral value? Let us consider. Bodily 
health is sometimes expedient or beneficial, sometimes 
harmful to the individual. Is it a good so far as it is bene- 
ficial, and an evil so far as it is harmful? Plato says, Yes, 
and adds, that it is beneficial so far as it is guided by gen- 
uine insight into values and used in the service of such 
values. So, too, of strength, good looks, money, temper- 
ance, just actions, manliness, magnificence, intellectual 
acumen, sound memory, etc., in a word, of all the excel- 
lencies of body and mind. These are all goods so far as 
they are beneficial, and evils so far as they are harmful. 
What makes them beneficial, is the way in which they are 
employed in specific concrete situations; and the value of 
the way in which they are thus employed depends wholly 
upon philosophic insight into values, into the nature of 
things.‘ So, too, on the other hand, poetry is regarded as 
an evil, to be banished from the ethical community, largely 
on the ground that it is harmful and tends to make even 
good men inferior as citizens. But in this case also, it is 
because it is deficient in insight, out of touch with things- 





4 Meno 87 D ff. So, too, of men: the fact that A has benefited (or harmed) 
B or C, does not, as such, make A’s action good (or evil). It has further to be 
asked, what was A’s disposition, etc. (Laws 862). 
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as-they-are, that poetry produces this effect (Phaedr. 277 
B f., Laws 801 B f., ete.). So again it is stated that the 
one thing of supreme importance is to choose between the 
good and the evil life, using as a sole criterion the quality 
of making the soul more just—#.e., expediency or benefit 
(Rep. 618 C f). But here, as in the other cases, it is still 
philosophic insight into objective values which is finally 
decisive, and the emphasis tends to shift, from expediency 
or harmfulness as such, to the objective nature of reality 
as the real standard. 


6. CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE LIFE OF THE SOCIAL 
WHOLE. 


In the ethical community, the well-being of the whole 
group is one of the supreme values. Law, art, science, 
commerce, agriculture, politics and diplomacy—in all of 
these, it is the interest of the group taken as a whole which 
is, and which should be, the dominant principle (Laws 875 
A f., etce.). So, too, in the case of the virtues of manliness, 
self-control, wisdom, and justice: it is especially their social 
or civic side whose value is constantly stressed by Plato, 
and even in the case of dialectic or technical philosophy, 
it is its value to the community as a whole which tends to 
be placed in the foreground (Rep. 519 C ff., ete.). So 
again in such social institutions as friendship and family 
life, or in the more individual pursuit of power, wealth, 
and happiness, it is always the interest of the group as a 
whole which should predominate (Rep. 423 E f.). In 
fact, for Plato the civic ideal is always a united, firmly 
organized group, the members of which live, as far as pos- 
sible, a common life, educated from the cradle in common 
nurseries and schools, eating and drinking at common 
tables, exercising in common, and having, as far as may be, 
common objects of joy and grief on all occasions of life 
(Rep. 462 ff., Laws 942 C). The “‘enemy”’ is excessive 
individualism, the pursuit of private well-being, exclusive 
power, exclusive wealth, exclusive pleasures, whether such 
individualism assumes the collective form which pursues 
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the exclusive interest of a specially favored group, such as 
an industrial class, a political faction, or an aristocratic 
club (Laws 715 B f., etc.), or assumes the more extreme 
form which produces the superman or tyrant. Tendencies 
in such directions disrupt the community, cause it to dis- 
integrate, to separate into its component elements, so that 
the flower of civilization perishes. Individualism, or the 
competitive pursuit of goods, the possession of which by 
A excludes their enjoyment by B or C, is thus the root of 
all evil, and communism, the co-operative pursuit of goods 
whose enjoyment can be shared by the whole community, 
is the root of all good (Rep. 462 ff.). 

That the life of the social whole furnishes a norm, an 
explicit rule or standard by reference to which the phil- 
osopher or legislator guides himself in estimating the ethi- 
cal value of actions and situations, is frequently stated and 
yet more frequently implied in the Dialogues. Thus the 
question as to the happiness of the guardian class is ex- 
plicitly determined by reference to this principle (Rep. 419 
ff., 519 C ff.), and when it is a question of justifying almost 
any element in the social organization of the state, it is to 
this standard that the appeal is almost invariably made. 
So, too, the immoderate pursuit of wealth, on the one 
hand, and the life of political faction with all its conse- 
quences, on the other, are condemned precisely because 
they divide the city and cause it to fall apart (Rep. 551 D, 
556 E, Laws 715). Finally, it is hinted that the principle 
is of more than practical significance, and has an ultimate 
or metaphysical justification (Laws 903 B f.). 

This last statement leads naturally to a further question. 
Is the judgment that actions and situations are morally 
valuable because and in so far as they contribute to the life 
of the social whole, final—or is this only a proximate stand- 
ard, itself in need of further, metaphysical justification? 
The answer can be in no doubt. The organized ethical 
community, with all the subordinate elements contained 
in its idea, certainly furnishes a standard, and a high stand- 
ard, by reference to which a large group of difficult ques- 
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tions concerning ethical values can definitely be settled. 
But it does not furnish a final or absolute standard. It 
has its place in the world of ideas which furnish reliable 
standards for human life. But its use as a standard cannot 
be final, until it has been transformed and justified by being 
grounded in the ultimate principle of the ideal world—the 
Idea of Good.’ Only when transmuted in the light of this 
final principle, is its use as a standard, by which to decide 
ethical questions without possibility of error, legitimate. 
In itself, it is a high standard or norm, but not the highest. 


7. ORDERLINESS. 


That orderliness is a characteristic of virtue and dis- 
orderliness or lack of orderliness is a characteristic of vice, 
is a commonplace in Greek philosophical literature ever 
since it found embodiment in the Pythagorean table of 
opposites. So, too, in the Platonic writings. Whether 
in opposition to the sophistic glorification of pleonerxia, or 
to the man of the world’s pursuit of pleasures, or to the 
well-known Syracusan habits of luxury, the reference to 
orderliness as the test of virtuous living is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

Just exactly what does Plato understand by orderliness? 
In the first place, he understands by it a certain innate 
quietness of disposition, a temperamental tendency in the 
direction of moderation and self-control in the satisfaction 
of impulses and appetites. The virtuous man is temperate, 
orderly, self-restrained, free from sudden excitements, 
without violent passions, not liable to fall into temptation, 
and simply and naturally quiet and self-controlled in all 
things (Charm. 159 B, etc.). 

In the second place, by orderliness Plato understands a 
tendency to accept without question the direction of those 
in authority, not merely to conform to the actual legislative 
enactments of the community, but especially a certain 





5 Uncritical faith in the value of ‘social solidarity” belongs to the level of 
“opinion” as opposed to “‘knowledge,” which last rests upon insight into the 
Idea of Good (Rep. 505 D-E, etc.). 
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willingness to co-operate in a more general spirit with the 
government in its effort to regulate conduct in the interest 
of the group as a whole. This represents a higher stage of 
ethical development than the mere natural disposition, as 
in this case the temperament is, at least to a certain degree, 
directed and controlled by reason. The reason, however, 
by which the virtuous man is here guided, is reason at a 
comparatively low level, the level of ‘‘right opinion” 
(Crito 50 C ff., Rep. 412 C f., ete.). 

In the third place, something beyond respect for the 
opinions of men is understood. The orderliness of which 
Plato speaks is regarded as having a certain cosmic sig- 
nificance. The movements of the planets betray the pres- 
ence of a certain immutable and Divinely established order. 
Not only the system of sunrises and sunsets, but the orderly 
movements of the whole physical universe, are here in 
Plato’s mind. It appears to him to be impossible to study 
astronomy and other branches of physical science without 
something of the order in the object studied sinking into 
the soul of the student and making it orderly and attuned 
to this cosmic orderliness. This represents a still higher 
stage of ethical development, as it raises the reason of the 
student above the level of mere human opinion, and of 
reliance upon the guidance of others, to a level at which he 
seeks and attains for himself a certain dispassionate insight 
into law and order (Gorg. 508 A, Rep. 485 C f., etc.). 

In the fourth place, Plato understands by the term a cer- 
tain ideal orderliness, an id*al only very partially realized 
in the measured dance of the planets and in the motions of 
the world which we can touch and see. It is the same ideal 
which is partly realized in the legal institutions of men, and 
even in the mere psychical disposition towards quietness 
and moderation. The home of this ideal orderliness is in 
the realm of ideal patterns generally, and the final source 
and pattern of orderliness is the highest of these ideals, the 
Idea of Good (Rep. 490 B, etc.). From this standpoint, 
Plato speaks of things or actions as morally valuable, so 
far as they are partakers in the ideal patterns and resemble 
Vol. XXXII—No. 1. 3 
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these, so far, that is, as they conform to their own idea or 
realize their own law. For example, it is by conformity to 
the Idea of Justice that men become just, by conformity to 
the Idea of Temperance that they become temperate, etc. 
The doctrine is also expressed characteristically in his con- 
ception of the ‘‘mean”’ or “limit ’’—actions which exemplify 
this being orderly and tidy, rather than disorderly and 
chaotic, and representing, in the form of a microcosm or 
small organized system, a portion of the macrocosm or 
complete ideal system itself (Polit. 283 E ff., Laws 903 B-C, 
etc.). 

Thus understood, in what sense is orderliness to be re- 
garded as a standard or criterion, by which we can deter- 
mine whether an action is good or bad? The first and low- 
est level, the stage of innate disposition, does not, when we 
come to examine Plato’s meaning, furnish us with such a 
criterion. While it may be true that all virtuous men are 
orderly and quiet in this sense, it cannot be urged that all 
men who are naturally unaggressive and readily accept 
orders from those in authority, are virtuous. At the two 
lower levels of temperament and opinion, those who possess 
this ingrained tendency towards obedience practically 
invite aggression and exploitation on the part of less scrupu- 
lous and less tender-minded neighbors, and may thus be a 
cause of evil, rather than of good, to themselves and the 
community. This Plato regards as culpable weakness, 
rather than as virtue, and at this level, orderliness can thus 
not be treated as a standard or criterion by which to dis- 
tinguish good from bad (Pol. 307 E, 309 A). So, too, at the 
next level, the level of opinion, it is not because action is 
controlled by opinion that it can be regarded as good. 
Action controlled by false opinion is bad, and is bad pre- 
cisely in proportion as the opinion is false. It is only in 
so far as the guiding opinion is right or true, 7.e., in accord- 
ance with the truths discovered by philosophic insight, that 
the resulting action can be designated as good. It is not 
the mere orderliness or controlledness of action which 
makes it good, but rather the rationality and objective 
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validity of the principle in accordance with which it is 
ordered and controlled, which makes it good (Meno 88 B, 
Rep. 441 Ef.). So, too, the cosmic orderliness, the order- 
liness of the observed movements of the phenomena of 
nature, is not morally valuable in its own right. Its moral 
significance resides wholly in its providing a training- 
ground for the developing intelligence, so as to distract it 
from the merely phenomenal and sensuous, and to assist it 
in its progress towards acquiring insight into the ideal 
realm of a strictly rationa:, more than phenomenal realm 
(Rep. 527 C ff.). When, however, we come finally to the 
orderliness of this realm of ideas, knowledge of which arises 
only as we succeed in obtaining insight into the Idea of 
Good, then, indeed, we seem to have come upon an order- 
liness which may be used as a standard by which to measure 
actions and decide whether they are good or evil. Action 
patterned upon the ideal order and guided by insight into 
its orderliness, is virtuous. Action not so guided is not 
virtuous, but may be either morally insignificant, or—if 
opposed to the ideal order—vicious (Phedo 68 E f., Rep. 
534 B f., etc.). In this sense, then, orderliness 7s a moral 
standard. But it must be noted that, understood in this 
way, orderliness either coincides fully with standards such 
as consistency and objectivity, or at least overlaps to such 
an extent as to be practically indistinguishable from these 
standards. Further consideration of ideal orderliness, 
then, must await consideration of these further standards. 


8. ADEQUACY AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


When Socrates sums up the discussion in the Philebus by 
attributing to the summum bonum the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of adequacy, perfection, and self-sufficiency (66 
A, ef. 20 D), he is simply repeating, so far as the words used 
are concerned, what is an accepted commonplace in Greek 
philosophical literature and life. It is universally admitted 
that the good is something final, something which everyone 
seeks as a basis which shall give to his life meaning and 
value; that he who is in possession of the good is in some 
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sense superior to the unenlightened masses of humanity; and 
that he has access to a hidden source of power, which makes 
of him a master of life, independent of other men and indif- 
ferent to the sudden reversals of fortune which were so 
marked a feature of fourth-century political existence (Gorg. 
508 C f., Rep. 505 ff.). 

So far as the words used are concerned, this is the merest 
commonplace, and there is no one to oppose it. Cadit 
questio. But when we come to consider the content of 
the terms, we note a great difference, which corresponds to 
the difference between opinion and philosophic insight. 
For the average educated Greek, and indeed for the sophists 
from whom the Greek gentleman received his higher edu- 
cation, as well as for the general public opinion, the highest 
good was regarded as consisting in political power (Gorg. 
466 B, etc., Rep. 344). Based, as was actual fourth-cen- 
tury life, upon the distinction between free-born citizen and 
slave, and upon further distinctions of caste or wealth within 
the free-born class, it seemed natural and indeed inevitable, 
that the basis for living a free, independent existence should 
be a matter of wealth and power. The man without means 
and without powerful friends was exposed, not only to 
neglect, but to calumny and even direct insult, against 
which he had no effective remedy. The obvious way to 
raise his life above this quasi-slavish level was to seek 
power, by acquiring wealth and powerful friends, linked 
together in a political club. Thus secured, he could not be 
insulted with impunity (Gorg. 486, Rep. 364 f.). Carried 
to its extreme conclusion, the ideal of the independent life 
seemed to the average educated Greek to be represented in 
the person of the unconstitutional dictator or ‘“‘tyrant,”’ 
who exercised supreme power in the community, and was 
accountable to none (Gorg. 484 A, Laws 661 B, etc.). And 
this seemed reasonable, for the tyrant-ideal appeared to 
exhibit in unmistakable form all the characteristics of the 
summum bonum. The tyrant lived a complete, spacious, 
well-rounded life, surrounded with art and luxury, and in a 
word with all external goods. Raised above the opinion of 
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the world, and self-sufficient to the highest degree, he was 
also the fount of honor and the chief immediate source of 
social and political values in the community; for could he 
not elevate his friends to positions of eminence, and exile 
his enemies and confiscate their goods, where he did not go 
further and actually take away their lives? Dazzling and 
glorious, an object of envy to all beholders and all hearers, 
supreme power appeared the most satisfying of all earthly 
goods, the sweetest bliss and sole fruition, the highest and 
most assuredly valuable of human ideals (Gorg. 468 E, 
etc., cf. Theag. 124 E, Alc. II, 141). 

To this ideal, so cunningly interwoven out of strands 
which are partly true and only partly false, the representa- 
tives of philosophic insight in the Dialogues oppose varying 
objections, from empirical generalizations to a mathemati- 
cal demonstration of the complete misery of the established 
tyrant. The exercise of political power is never accepted 
as the highest of human activities, and never regarded as 
satisfying to the highest degree the demands of such stand- 
ards as adequacy, finality, self-sufficiency. From this 
standpoint there is one kind of activity which is indubitably 
more satisfactory and demonstrably more raised above 
possible criticism: the life of philosophic contemplation 
(Rep. 581 E ff.). But society cannot allow its finest intel- 
lects to enjoy this life to the full; for it cannot afford to 
allow such men and women to withdraw wholly from the 
pressing problems of the community. Accordingly, men 
and women with the aptitude and training for this higher 
life are compelled to descend into the arena and accept the 
task of political administration, not as a highest good, as 
something desirable and an object of keen competition, but 
as a form of service, as something which they accept as a 
social duty (Rep. 500 D f., etc.). Thus, to the popular 
ideal of the unconstitutional despot, Plato opposes his 
ideal figure, the philosopher-king. 

The opposition is not, however, between a power-ideal 
and a knowledge-ideal, between force and philosophy, 
between Might and Right, as such. The contrast is rather 
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between two fillings-in of one and the same power-ideal: 
between power directed by instinct, and the same power 
directed by reason. The despot of popular admiration is, 
when all is said and done, devoid of vision, a blind leader 
of the blind, a man who uses his power, however acquired, 
merely in external things, to heap up riches for himself at 
the expense of others, to satisfy his desires at the expense of 
others, in a word to exploit the people, to pull down what 
others have built. The struggle for power, in this sense, 
is always regarded by Plato as hopeless, unprogressive, 
leading nowhere, a confused motion back and forth, which 
is essentially meaningless (Gorg. 492 ff., Laws 715 B, etc.). 
All that the tyrant can do with his power is to satisfy his 
instinctive cravings, his ‘‘unnecessary’’ appetites. Addi- 
tional power brings him no accession of insight, and his 
habitual cravings merely become stronger, more unreason- 
able, harder to control and harder to satisfy. There is no 
saving grace in him (Gorg. 466 ff., Rep. 572 D ff.). 

Certain elements, then, in the popular ideal, Plato re- 
jects. But certain other elements he unhesitatingly ac- 
cepts. He accepts, with reservations, the high value as- 
scribed to political power. He accepts, and indeed insists 
upon, the necessity of economic independence, as a sine 
qua non of a socially valuable career (Rep. 421 C f., Laws 
744 D f., etc.). He anticipates admiration and willing 
obedience on the part of the citizens towards the philosophic 
wielder of power, hearty co-operation, and the greatest 
success of the administration in foreign as well as in domes- 
tic policy (Rep. 502, etc.). He accepts, and indeed em- 
phasizes, the characteristic of ‘‘superiority”’ for his guard- 
ians. But it is not merely as raised above the opinion of 
others, in a political sense, that they are to be esteemed 
superior to the ordinary run of humanity. They regard no 
human thing as of serious importance, and despise the 
honors of the present world, and think nothing of mis- 
fortune or even death. The reason for this is that in the 
life of philosophic contemplation, to which they return at 
frequent intervals, they have another and a better life than 
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that of administration. With their eyes fixed upon true 
being, and as spectators of all time and existence, they con- 
template and derive continual refreshment and inspiration 
from the eternal ideas of right and justice, taking up into 
their souls something of the strength and permanence of 
the Divine order, and regarding themselves as co-workers 
with God, when they set in order their own city (Rep. 500 
B f., 540, ete.). Not the exploitation, but the salvation of 
humanity, is their ideal, and they possess the knowledge 
and training to realize this ideal. 

From the new standpoint of philosophic insight, just 
what does Plato understand by adequacy and self-suffi- 
ciency? In the first place, he understands a certain all- 
roundness. The concept of adequacy or completeness 
means wholeness as opposed to something which falls short 
of wholeness (Laws 647 C-D, 806 C). In the second place, 
a systematic, organized wholeness is meant, a wholeness 
which has been put together out of particular experiences 
in accordance with a single principle (cf. Phedr. 249 B-C). 
In the third place, this principle, in accordance with which 
character-elements are organized into a well-rounded whole, 
is a rational principle, a principle discovered by philosophic 
insight and by opinions which are true or objective. That 
is to say, the character which is adequate or complete is 
one which is based upon and guided by the philosophic 
element in the soul, and from this standpoint, to say that 
the good is adequate or complete is to say that it possesses 
the characteristic of being a totality organized upon a prin- 
ciple which is not merely rational and intelligible, but is 
also ‘‘true”’ or objective, grounded upon the nature of the 
universe (Rep. 499 B, Laws 653 A). 

The good is self-sufficient. More negatively, this means 
that the good man is peculiarly independent of resources 
which are mainly external, such as wealth, powerful rela- 
tives and friends, and is superior to mischance and even 
death (Rep. 387 D). More positively, this freedom from 
external wants and consequent independence upon others, 
arises from the fact that the good man contains within 
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himself whatever is necessary for a happy life. That is to 
say, his character, as such, is based upon philosophic in- 
sight into values, an insight which enables him to live at the 
level of the ‘“‘real Above,” a life which partakes of true 
being and real existence (Rep. 581 D ff.). Self-sufficiency, 
then, like adequacy, is a consequence of wholeness, 7.e., 
of a totality organized in accordance with a principle which 
is not only intelligible, but also of objective significance. 
Thus understood, to what extent can adequacy, perfec- 
tion, and self-sufficiency be regarded as moral standards, as 
criteria by which to distinguish good from bad? Whatever 
is good is adequate, perfect, self-sufficient; whatever is bad 
is inadequate, incomplete, lacking in many ways (Rep. 
351 ff., Soph. 227 E f.). Assuming this to have been es- 
tablished, can we go further, and say that whatever pos- 
sesses the characteristics of adequacy and self-sufficiency is 
morally valuable, and that whatever is without these at- 
tributes is morally unsound? As we read the Dialogues, it 
would seem so, at least on a first reading. The presence 
and absence of these attributes are frequently used to dis- 
tinguish characters or actions as good and bad respectively. 
Thus the tyrant is regarded as evil, on the ground that he is 
so weak in respect of internal organization and- internal 
resources, and so wholly dependent upon other men and 
upon resources which, like wealth, are external, and because 
even these resources have little objective significance, his 
friends, for example, being almost wholly untrustworthy 
(Rep. 568 ff., Laws 728 B-C). But when we examine 
such cases more closely, we gradually come to see that these 
characteristics of adequacy and independence, while symp- 
tomatic of moral value, are not in themselves final standards 
or criteria. It is as indicating that a character under dis- 
cussion is in genuine contact with the nature of things, 7.e., 
is based upon a rational principle which is identical with 
the principle in accordance with which the genuine world, 
the world of Ideas, is constructed, that adequacy and self- 
sufficiency can be used to characterize the good and dis- 
tinguish it from what is evil. So, too, it is as showing that 
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the opposite character is out of touch with things-as-they- 
are, insignificant because blind to the ideal realm, that 
inadequacy, weakness, and incompleteness or fragmentari- 
ness can be used to assist in recognizing the presence of 
moral evil (Rep. 586 A, Phileb. 39 G ff.). The real stand- 
ard is what lies behind the proposed criteria, and is brought 
out by the question, Is such and such a character real and 
objective, in touch with things-as-they-are, 7.e., with the 
ideal world, or is it the reverse? The further consideration 
of this standard leads to a consideration, therefore, of the 
two further standards of consistency and objectivity. 
RupERT CLENDON LODGE. 
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THE WILL AND THE INSTINCT OF SEX. 
JOHN DASHIELL STOOPS. 


HE organic life is more deeply rooted than the special 

senses. The vague pleasure-pain characteristics of 
the organic processes under the control of the autonomic 
nervous system belong to the older and deeper strata of our 
psychophysical life. The higher senses, described as dis- 
tance-ceptors, are a part of a projection system which 
adjusts the central organic life to distant stimuli. The 
higher projection system of the brain with its special senses 
and its imagery is an instrument for mediating between 
distant stimuli from the external world and the inner or- 
ganic and emotional life under the control of the autonomic 
nervous system. Special senses like vision, hearing, smell, 
touch, taste and temperature, come and go, but the older 
organic levels of life are constant. Hunger, sex, fear, anger, 
gregariousness, may confer a wholly new life on sensations 
and images and ideas. 

The loss that comes from injury to sight or hearing con- 
sists in the fact that it narrows the range of our life’s central 
processes, or blocks their free expression. The loss of these 
distance-ceptors may, however, deepen and enrich the 
inner nucleus of personality. 

We are coming to see that the brain with its distance- 
ceptors or sensations and its images is an organ of projec- 
tion; that older and deeper than this projection system is 
the inner organic life itself under the control of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. It is these continuous rhythmic 
organic processes in whose service the projection system 
functions. It is because we are hungry or cold or fearful or 
angry, because we are predisposed to manipulate, or to 
experience sexual desire, that we have need of a projection 
system of vision and hearing and smell and taste and touch. 
It is these organic systems that make possible our long-range 
activities like the growing and storing of food, the accumu- 
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lation of property, the building of a home. And of these 
organic processes the most powerful one, save hunger, is 
the drive of the instinct of sex. The fire of sex burns un- 
dimmed and furnishes most of the energy for man’s long- 
distance activities. 

In the plant and animal the object of the processes of 
sex is the perpetuation of life. Sex is an unconscious sac- 
rament. The evergreen, the lily, the egg, are symbols of 
an undying life. Only through participation in this sac- 
rament can the individual plant or animal share in the 
undying life of the race. The preservation of this unceas- 
ing life is the only possible object of the processes of sex in 
the plant and animal. 

The sex psychosis is the heart of the myth of man’s fall. 
Through the subtlety of the serpent man’s will yields to the 
apple of desire and is forever driven out of the unity which 
he once shared with the animals and which in his painful 
dualism of will and instinct he looks back upon as a Garden 
of Eden. Out of this Eden of instinctive and emotional 
unity with nature man is henceforth driven by his sharing 
in the knowledge of the gods. 

We of to-day have lost that immediate unity with the 
life of the race which was so natural and so unconscious 
in the minds of our ancestors. The early Christian, the 
medieval saint, the modern introspective philosopher are 
alive in us all. We moderns live on the higher cerebral 
levels of our minds; and these higher levels reflect not the 
deeper tides of the life of the race, but the conscious thought 
of the individual. We have not only inherited from the 
middle ages the doctrine of an absolute inner life of thought, 
but we have endowed each individual with such an abso- 
lute inner thought life. Into the free movement of such a 
thought life the racial tides of the sex life come as an irra- 
tional intrusion. The modern individualization of the 
medieval absolute thought has made of each individual 
person an end in himself. In this way there has arisen a 
dualism between the sex life of the race and the volition of 
the individual. The a priori patterns of the reason of the 
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individual conflict with the instinctive patterns of sex and 
parenthood. This is as clear in the Seventh Chapter of 
Romans as in the philosophy of Schopenhauer. Volition, 
reason, individuality, are the inner citadel of the modern 
mind. The old abandon, the old immediate joy, in the 
flow of the tides of racial life are gone. 

The normal expression of any instinct in its appropriate 
object is accompanied by pleasure; and the development of 
analysis may single out the pleasurable elements of any 
experience and make them the object of the will to live. 
It is this hedonistic treatment of the instinct of sex which is 
the chief cause of the consciousness of shame. The end 
of nature is no longer the object of man’s will. Man has 
become a rebel,'an outcast. The clandestine worship of 
Venus has supplanted the reverent worship of the Great 
Mother. A sex consciousness which has lost the objective 
of nature is the ground of one of the deepest sources of 
shame. Venus is the symbol of sex as a process divorced 
by the individual will from the ends of nature. Passion 
devoted to Venus has no objective circle of interest in which 
to swing. Pleasure is not a legitimate object of the will. 
It is an accompaniment of any process of will which is reach- 
ing its proper objective fulfilment. Aphrodite, the sacred 
mother of life, was the symbol in ancient thought of the 
sex processes as issuing in the preservation of the race. 
Aphrodite as the august symbol of a self-perpetuating life 
can alone furnish the objective pattern by which the power- 
ful impulse of sex can be organized. Nature is not remade 
by the arbitrary personal philosophies of individual minds. 
Where the object of the will conflicts with the objective 
ends of instinct there necessarily results a condition of 
chronic nervous and mental strain. The channels through 
which the instinct of sex expresses itself, the higher idealiza- 
tion of sex, are due to reason, but the sex drive itself is one 
of the ageless processes of nature. Its suppression by the 
thought and the will of the individual is only apparent. 
By being divorced from the will the sex instinct is made the 
nucleus of a powerful emotional complex. A system of 
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emotionally toned ideas is built up around the suppressed 
instinct. A double-mindedness develops. Within the field 
of sex the will becomes highly unstable. The disas- 
sociation of the sex consciousness from the personality 
gives increased energy to the sex instinct by freeing it 
from the organizing control of the will. In the Puritan 
type of mind, especially in women, the moral ego forces the 
sex instinct into a separate compartment of the mind. 
There arises, with varying degrees of strength and organiza- 
tion, a second personality. 

The advent of reason occurred but yesterday in the 
history of the race; the instinct patterns, on the other hand, 
are the surviving modes of response that have come down 
from an unknown past. If the mind of man evolves a 
system of intellectual ideas which run counter to the in- 
eradicable action patterns of the race man must lay on his 
own conscience the responsibility for such a conflict. Freud 
has called our attention to the widespread conflict between 
the instincts of the race and the cherished intellectual ideals 
of the civilized man. The ego-complex of the highly indi- 
vidualized consciousness is maintained at the price of a 
constant warfare with the instincts of the race. 

The half millennium of Protestant rule is still saturated 
with the ideal of sex derived from the previous millennium 
of medieval ethics. The chastity of Milton’s Comus is 
but the Protestant equivalent of Augustine’s celibacy. 

In woman, especially, sex may be so repressed as to be 
submerged below the level of conscious motives. The 
moral censor may be so consolidated, so unified, that the 
sex motive may be forced completely out of the conscious 
moral ego. The instinct of sex because it is not consciously 
organized by the will and reason, because it is no longer 
controlled by the moral censor, becomes the subconscious 
nucleus of a separate disorganizing personality. 

The disassociation of the will from the instinct of sex 
always brings to the foreground of consciousness the reality 
of sex in its most terrible form. Nature, the great mother, 
always sends her avenging furies on the will which attempts 
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to thwart her plans. This is the theme of Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus. Modern philosophy by bringing the inner life 
of the medieval church to individual self-consciousness 
has brought the traditional dualism of will and sex closer 
home to the individual mind. All the various modern 
forms of sex inhibition are unconscious survivals of the 
medieval cult of virginity and chastity. But the suppres- 
sion of the most voleanic of all instincts has filled the sub- 
terranean caves of the mind with the fiercest beasts of 
human passion. The apostasy of the will from the pur- 
poses of Nature, the great mother, always leads to a waver- 
ing of the heart between the worship of the Virgin and the 
cult of Venus. The great mother will avenge herself on 
him who prefers the objects of his own reason and will to 
the ends of her own ageless purposes. 

If the instinctive action-patterns are the ultimate sources 
of all the energy of volition, then any permanent blocking 
of these action-patterns will set up a dualism, a disassocia- 
tion, in consciousness. In this process those who are ner- 
vously and mentally unstable will suffer most. But strain, 
conflict, disassociation, even in the most stable, implies a 
shunting off of volition from its instinctive sources of energy. 

The emotion of sex is the voice of a unit larger than the 
self-conscious individual person. Schopenhauer is right 
in setting the pattern of sex over against the a priori pat- 
terns of the reason as interpreted by the individualism of 
modern thought. But this is no condemnation of sex. 
The race cannot be condemned by the individual, especially 
when the view of the individual who passes judgment was 
formulated by the abstract rationalism of the eighteenth 
century and ignores the deeper racial aspects of each indi- 
vidual life. 

Sex instinct stamps the individual of our modern intel- 
lectualistic thought with incompleteness. We are in dire 
need of a larger definition of the individual which shall 
include the individual elements of the mind, such as reason 
and will, and the deeper instinct patterns of the race in 
one living whole. 
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This view of the relation of will to instinct connects voli- 
tion, conscience, the ideal self, with those deeper instinctive 
patterns apart from which the will is an inefficient and dis- 
ruptive activity. 

Psychology is showing us the truth of the Platonic view 
of the will expressed in the Symposium. Here in a myth 
Plato teaches us that the will of the higher self must learn 
to see in the older instinctive pattern of sex activity not a 
limitation, but an enlargement. On the theory of the 
priority and absoluteness of individual volition the sex 
instinct is a limitation. It is exorcised, ‘‘diabolized,’’ and 
a dual personality is the result. But Plato sees deeper than 
this. That form of unrest which the poets call love is an 
unconscious search of the mind for a part of our nature 
which because we are individuals has been lost! 

The abstract spirituality which centred about the virtues 
of chastity and celibacy symbolized, objectively, the 
thrusting of the family outside the moral realm, and sub- 
jectively, the development of an introverted, truncated, : 
unstable will. The introspective individual must enlarge 
its conception of itself; the drives of sex and parenthood: 
must be regarded as entering into the very basis of the will, : 
and the objective of the family must save the will from the 
process of introversion, from its feeding on its own vitals. 
The ideal of the inner life must be brought within the circle 
of the instincts of sex and parenthood. This is not impos- 
ing a social institution on the inner will of the individual; 
for sex means that the self has within its very nature the 
drive toward motherhood and fatherhood. This drive 
breaks down the barrier which a rationalistic psychology 
has set up between an inner, spiritual will and the institu- 
tion of the family. The moralization of the drive of sex 
restores to the will one of its main sources of power and one 
of its chief social objectives lost in the downfall of Paganism. 
The introverted will is in need of redemption. It is with- 
out power and it is without objective. It will be'a new day 
in ethics when the feverish, detached self discovers that 

thought has not been achieved by evolution for the purpose - 
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of combating the powerful drives and social objectives of 
the pre-reflective life. Then will dawn an era in which 
reason and volition and self-conciousness, which have been 
achieved through a long and perilous process, will serve as 
the nucleus for the reorganization, the redirection, the 
idealization, of the deeper and older drives and objectives 
of human nature. And in this process the ideals of the 
inner life will be realized in a richer way than the medieval 
seers could ever have realized. The dream of the inner life 
will be realized not in a process of negation, but in a positive 
development in which our instincts and emotions and de- 
sires will be organized in a system of objective ends. 

Knowledge, pleasure, conscience, individuality, freedom, 
are not ends in themselves; they are the means of raising 
the deeper instinctive patterns of the mind to higher levels 
of experience. Rationalism, hedonism, intuitionalism, in- 
dividualism, are all attempts to cultivate a subtle inde- 
pendence of the racial foundations of life. Such independ- 
ence is deceptive. 

With the development of the inner life the drive of the 
sex instinct came into open conflict with the will. This is 
the meaning of the ideal of chastity, of the cult of the Vir- 
gin, of the centuries of monasticism. But this disassocia- 
tion of the will from the drive of the sexual and parental 
instincts diabolized both the instinct of sex and the insti- 
tution of the family. By diabolizing the family this dis- 
association destroyed the normal objective of the sex drive 
and thus introduced introversion, internalization and all 
the different forms of intuitionalism. Thus was laid the 
basis for a veritable moral insanity, for man’s individuality 
as well as that of woman can reach its full orb only within 
the circle of sex and parenthood. The individual of the 
medieval rationalistic type proved its inadequacy by bring- 
ing to light the more terrible aspects of the sex instinct. 
This disassociation, by diabolizing the instinct of sex, dis- 
organized the very process of the will itself, for the maxi- 
mum energy of volition can be attained only in a proper 
organization by the reason of the ideals, the sentiments, 
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the habits, upon the deeper action-patterns of the instinc- 
tive and emotional sort. Will, to be effective, must have 
something of the power and immediacy of instinct and 
emotion. A chronically inhibited will cannot be an efficient 
will. Our will must express itself through our deepest 
predispositions. Our professional ideals, our interest in 
art, literature, social service, should be an extension of, and 
not a substitute for, our deepest instincts. 

In the animal the sex rhythm is seasonal; and there still 
remains in the sex life of woman a monthly periodicity. 
In the human male, however, the urge of sex is chronic. 
Also the complex development of the cerebrum with its 
development of free imagery has influenced the sex life. 

This difference in the sexual life of the human male and 
female has brought about in man a condition of sexual 
suppression. Sex, unlike fear and anger, is fairly inde- 
pendent of objective, environmental stimuli. It is a prac- 
tically continuous urge of the psychophysical life, like 
hunger or gregariousness or workmanship. But unlike 
these instincts sexual expression is limited to definitely 
specific channels. This situation involving such protracted 
inhibition is the greatest single cause of disassociation 
between will and instinct. It actually tends toward a 
dualism of personality. It is this dualism of volition and 
sex which underlies the most intense consciousness of 
shame and sin. This conflict is not only historically but 
psychologically the nucleus about which has been woven 
the dogma of the fall of man. 

It is in the sexual realm particularly that man finds him- 
self literally as well as theologically damned. The tradi- 
tional dualism of mind and body finds its most perfect 
expression in the field of sex, and as the traditional con- 
science is most adequately expressed in woman it is in her 
that this dualism is unconsciously incarnated. The tradi- 
tional dualism has in many women forced the sex urge into 
the unconscious. Another source of friction is due to the 
fact that the sex life of woman tends normally to issue in, 
and to centre about, the birth and development of children. 
Vol. XXXII—No, 1. 4 
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The long period of gestation and the prolongation of infancy 
give an orientation to the sex life of woman which does not 
exist in the male mind. 

It is a sad psychological and ethical fact that novels 
and dramas which deal with the sex question usually end 
with marriage. Romance traditionally ends with marriage. 
It is a still more shocking fact that the Greek idealization 
of sex which culminated in Platonic love was independent 
not only of the family, but of woman herself. And medi- 
eval love, as embodied in the immortal experience of Dante, 
was not the love of husband and wife; it was the sublimated 
form of love which only a saint could experience toward a 
spiritualized abstraction. The object of medieval love 
was rather a sexual hallucination than a woman; and the 
love of chivalry while existing between individuals in the 
flesh did not exist between husbands and wives. 

It is the consciousness of sex tension in man that drives 
him to seek in woman his own sex parallel. He wants to 
believe that she too has the same sexual urge that fires and 
animates him. The psychoanalysis of the abnormal mind 
supports this view. So, also, do the writings of a growing 
number of women psychologists. According to this view 
woman has her own sex urge determined by her physiologi- 
cal rhythm. Stanley Hall sees in the synchronizing of the 
rhythm of the male and female, which makes possible a 
totalizing of volition and instinct, the redemption, the 
regeneration of man’s disassociated will. This unifying 
of a temporarily repressed instinct and the personal voli- 
tion of the individual results in the true spiritualization of 
sex. The disassociation of the Great Mother and the 
Christian Virgin is overcome in a higher synthesis. 

If it be true that the energies of the will are in the in- 
stincts, we have the key by means of which the dualism of 
volition and instinctive drive can be overcome. Disas- 
sociation can be remedied by re-training, by re-education. 
Protestant psychology and ethics have not only not over- 
come the dualism which they inherited from the Christian 
conflict with paganism, but they have introduced this 
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dualism into the very citadel of the individual personality 
itself. We must re-educate ourselves out of this disassocia- 
tion of personality, this dualism of sex and volition. 

It is the unity of volition and reason with the deeper 
patterns of racial life which makes possible all genuine 
creative activity. If the disassociation of the instinct of 
sex from sentiment and volition and reason brought about 
the Fall of Man, then an integration of instinct and will is 
literally a process of regeneration. It is psychologically 
a process of redemption from the fall of disassociation 
wherein man becomes conscious of sin in its deepest sense. 
This is, however, only one of the many phases of the process 
of regeneration or redemption. The protest of the Chris- 
tian conscience against a purely physical sex life has crys- 
tallized itself in the symbol of the Holy Virgin. And the 
true redemption of sex is achieved only when this Virgin 
becomes a Mother. This fusion of instinct and volition 
does away with the dualism of body and mind; it incarnates 
spirit ina body. It is a process of redemption so far as our 
sex life is concerned. The individual is born of the spirit 
only when the will swings into the deeper and wider orbit 
of racial motivation. The holy spirit is the link between 
individual volition and the surges of life manifesting them- 
selves in the race. 

Plato tells us that all original creation is a form of divine 
madness. In the minds of Plato and Dante,—and, as we 
can see more clearly to-day, of Paul and of Augustine as 
well,—there were energies of sex which carried the will to 
unsuspected levels of achievement. The sex drive, like 
the drive of gregariousness or of workmanship, can furnish 
a divine madness which gives creative power to whatever 
major interest the individual may have. The creativeness 
of Dante is traceable to his spiritualized passion for Bea- 
trice. The chronic suppression of instinct brought to 
consciousness, if it did not bring into being, the human will, 
the self, the personality. And the sublimation of the sex 
impulse has furnished a vast store of energy to the will; 
this is especially true in the fields of art, religion, morality 
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and literature. There is no field of endeavor into which the 
energies of a sublimated sex consciousness do not directly 
or indirectly radiate. Temporary inhibition furnishes 
the maximum of volitional energy. But chronic inhibition 
results in instability, disorder and abnormality of will. 

The universals of the rationalists are unreal fictions to us. 
And the ‘“‘social consciousness” is equally unreal. We 
cannot escape the ego. The hope of society is to be realized 
in enlarging the ego. Through such mental patterns as 
those of sex and parenthood and gregariousness the indi- 
vidual is furnished with objects in common with other 
individuals. These patterns constitute the mental pat- 
terns of what Kidd appropriately calls the social integra- 
tion. 

The enlargement of the will through these deeper racial 
drives melts away the phobias and the inhibitions of the 
introverted self. Wife and child and the economics of 
the home are no longer ‘‘fetters’’ which bind the will,— 
as Buddhism regards them;—they are a means through 
which the ego, the will, is enlarged. What was a disasso- 
ciated, inhibiting, instinct of sex becomes a drive of nature 
furnishing both momentum and perspective to the individ- 
ual will. 

The instinct of sex keeps alive in us the old pagan natural- 
ism. But we have been forever lifted above our pagan 
selves by centuries of medieval asceticism. Nor have 
these centuries of inhibition been a hopeless nightmare of 
the will, for through this discipline the drive of sex may be 
lifted into the higher level of volition and love. 

The facts of experience, such as sensations, images and 
ideas, are always organized, more or less completely, into 
wholes by the various instinctive drives. Jt is within such 
a drive or whole that every sustained process of volition must 
function. And sex is one of the dominant drives of the 
race in the individual mind. Every instinctive drive has 
an objective end. Without such an objective end the sex 
consciousness becomes a hotbed of festering sentimentality. 
If the drives, the creative patterns, of life are in the in- 
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stincts, then the will must find its ends and its motive power 
in the instincts. The ends of individual volition apart from 
the ends of the race are blind alleys. The sex instinct, like 
all instincts, has its unity of pattern, and volition can find 
a durable end only within the instinctive pattern which 
nature provides. 

The saying that true marriages are made in heaven indi- 
cates the difficulty with which the inner conscious purposes 
of the individual fit themselves into the deeper abiding pat- 
terns of the race. 

JOHN DASHIELL Stoops. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE. 
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THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
M. C. OTTO. 


N view of the prevailing unrest it is natural that we 

should be finding a new significance in the old Hebrew 
aphorism, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” It is true there 
was never a time when men were indifferent to the moral 
outlook of the rising generation. In the lowliest, most 
primitive social economy we know anything about it was 
already considered of paramount importance to make cer- 
tain that those who should shortly constitutethecommunity 
were equipped to carry on its common beliefs and practices. 
And this has continued to be a central concern of men from 
generation to generation, from age to age, through every 
change of economic condition or spiritual state. In the 
last two decades, however, the subject has received new 
emphasis in this country and abroad. This new emphasis 
has taken the form of a demand for formal moral instruction 
of school children. In our own country associations and 
leagues for the promotion of such instruction have grown in 
numbers, laws have been put upon the statute books making 
moral education compulsory throughout the public schools, 
state-wide courses have been introduced even where 
no law existed, a whole library of books on the subject 
has been published, covering the field from kindergarten 
to college, while training courses have been introduced 
into the universities to prepare teachers for the super- 
vision of moral education in the grades and in the high 
schools. In short, a widespread, well-organized movement 
is under way intent upon making it a function of public 
education to determine the ethical personality of the com- 
ing generation through formal instruction in morals. The 
movement will no doubt be greatly stimulated during the 
next few years in an effort to counteract the disintegrating 
effects of the war and the increasing tendency to irresponsi- 
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bility and lawlessness which we believe ourselves to be 
witnessing. 

No argument is needed to show that this is a matter of 
great importance. ‘To the man or woman interested in the 
human venture nothing more fundamental could be pro- 
posed. ‘Two questions push to the front at once: (a) What 
is the conception of morality upon which moral instruc- 
tion in the schools is to be based? (b) By what means is 
this morality to be made to function in the lives of the in- 
structed? Ina word, what are the ethical and psychological 
assumptions and implications of the movement? However 
highminded the advocates of moral education may be, the 
deliberate purpose of using the public schools for the incul- 
cation of ideas of right and wrong is so fraught with vital 
social consequences that it demands the most careful 
examination. 

The first disecevery one makes upon familiarizing one’s 
self with the movement is that moral education seems a 
much simpler problem to many of its advocates than one 
had supposed it to be. Up to a few months ago, for ex- 
ample, the school laws of one of our eastern states which 
declared it illegal for any public school teacher to receive 
compensation for her services unless she taught her pupils, 
among other things, ‘‘honesty, kindness, justice, and moral 
courage,’ concluded with this simple provision: ‘‘The 
memorizing and reciting by each pupii to the teacher of 
quotations or a declamation of not less than fifty words, 
and upon these subjects, shall be equivalent to and take the 
place of four weeks’ requirements in this section.”’ 

Perhaps this is the lower limit of the over-simplification 
in question; still, it differs only in degree from the bulk of 
the literary output on the subject. In one of our southern 
states a book has just been published by authority of the 
State Board of Education which aims to ‘‘suggest methods 
of inspiring a love and desire for the civic virtues in the 
hearts of our boys and girls and conversely a detestation 
of vice and wrong.’”’ The method to be employed is the 
usual one of story telling, and the book comprises a large 
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number of highly abbreviated tales, fables, and anecdotes, 
the telling of which, the reader is assured, will serve ‘‘to 
establish high ideals in the minds and hearts of our future 
citizens.”” To develop self-control the children are to be 
told the story of Socrates, who refused to be disturbed in 
his meditations even when his exasperated wife poured hot 
water on his bald head; to develop the sense of orderliness 
they are to be told of Von Moltke who, when an orderly 
burst into his bedroom announcing that France had declared 
war on Germany, simply directed him to File E in his 
cabinet (containing complete directions for the conduct of 
the war) and calmly turned over and went to sleep again; to 
develop truthfulness they are to be told the story which 
opens with this dramatic sentence: ‘‘When he was quite 
small his father gave him a bright new hatchet. ts 

Other enthusiasts favor visual instruction. They pin 
their faith to the stereopticon. Lantern slides, illustrating 
moral situations, are to be sent from school to school ac- 
companied by suitable printed remarks which are to be 
memorized by a capable teacher and delivered in connec- 
tion with the pictures. Still others, admitting the advan- 
tages of visual instruction, oppose the lantern-slide method 
because it fails to catch the active aspect of conduct. They 
are all for moral movies. And so on. 

It is true that these naive schemes would be rejected 
as worthless by the leading moral educationalists, but their 
objection does not go to the root of the matter. How much 
less naive, after all, is the program of some of the recog- 
nized experts? A book on Citizenship, the work of four 
women, with an introductory chapter by ex-President 
Taft, and highly endorsed by superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in various parts of the country, is representa- 
tive. Beginning in the first grades with simple stories in 
kindness and helpfulness at home and in school, the book is 
intended to provide teachers with the means of developing, 
through the use of graded stories, poems, and definite sug- 
gestions for morning talks, “an ideal attitude of the pupil 
toward himself, his comrades, his community, his own 
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nation, and the other nations of the world.’”’ One searches 
in vain in the writings of these authors for the slightest 
suspicion that there is any difficulty connected with formu- 
lating such an ideal attitude, or the slightest doubt that 
such an ideal attitude can be verbally communicated by 
teachers who have properly digested the material supplied 
to them for the purpose. In this they are typical of the 
movement. With striking unanimity writers on moral 
education ignore the difficulty of reducing to a set of teach- 
able formulas what William James called life’s concrete 
fulness. With the same unanimity they assume, as one 
of them expresses it, that ‘‘the minds of children are wax 
to receive and marble to retain.”’ And all the while they 
take it for granted that if these moral formulas are trans- 
ferred from teacher to pupil by word of mouth they will 
make their appearance in the latter as habits, and that ad- 
herence to a set of approved habits constitutes character. 
Offhand it would seem a waste of time to discuss this 
aspect of moral education on the ground that the public 
cannot for any length of time be imposed upon by a pro- 
gram out of touch with the realities of human nature and 
the conditions of life. Unfortunately the facts do not war- 
rant such optimism. Not only has this type of moral 
education already found its way into the schools, but unless 
active measures are taken to oppose its progress it will 
become still more popular in the course of the next decade. 
Our growing nervousness regarding the moral outlook of 
the rising generation, our increasing fears for the existing 
social and economic order, our irrational insistence upon 
immediate, advertisable results, these and other factors 
co-operate to make us extremely gullible when noble sound- 
ing schemes of moral regeneration are presented to us. 
Unless effective opposition develops there is little doubt 
that we shall live to see school children receiving regular 
instruction in morals from teachers who mistake senti- 
mentalism for moral fervor and a succession of emotional 
thrills for the development of character; we shall see it 
become a function of public education to exploit the moral 
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energies of youth in the interest of a travesty on morality. 
To turn for a way out of the present crisis to moral educa- 
tion thus conceived would be nothing short of a social 
catastrophe. The program would fail to enlist youth in 
the great task of achieving the best possible scheme of life 
and would tend to make moral idealism itself ridiculous. 
Which is to say, that just in so far as the moral educators 
in question have their way, the next generation will not 
only be left idealistically bankrupt, but with the feeling 
that idealism is bunk. 

Moral educators, however, are not all of this get-rich- 
quick class. There are some who have a sense of reality. 
They realize that’ to develop the character of youth calls 
for all the knowledge, insight, skill, and common sense the 
teacher can muster. They realize, as the outstanding 
book on the subject puts it, that ‘‘moral instruction does 
not have a mass of putty to deal with,” but that ‘‘ideal, 
however incoherent and imperfectly formulated, faces 
ideal from the day the teacher is confronted with his pupil.” 
They see in the child the centre of a long line of influences— 
tendencies of race, of ancestry, of family—constituting a 
powerful, often a baffling force. Moreover, they appreci- 
ate the complexity of issues in terms of which present-day 
morality must be conceived. Consequently they reject 
the Sunday school philosophy and the Sunday school 
technique to which the majority subscribe. What, then, 
do they propose? 

First of all, a profound difference in ethical theory divides 
these moral educators from the others. They look upon 
the development of character not as the result of ideas 
funnelled into the minds of youth from without, but as the 
result of the perfection of powers found within. The 
moral life is expanded or is actualized as these potential 
powers are perfected through responding to suitable 
stimuli. This change is a big step in advance. It centres 
attention upon the nature of youth rather than upon the 
desires of adults, and it suggests the important doctrine 
that character is the precipitate of action. 
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As applied, the theory takes two very interesting forms. 
In the one case, ‘‘the whole future man”’ is conceived to be 
‘‘hidden, not yet declared, but latent all the same in the 
child’s heart.’”’ The problem of the moral educator is to 
unfold this latent moral nature. This is to be accom- 
plished by telling to children fables and stories which set 
forth the peculiar virtues and temptations of childhood. 
If these stories are properly told, the moral law enshrined 
in them will call forth ‘‘an answering echo”’ from the child, 
and through response to a progressive series of stories, thus 
presented, the child’s innate moral nature may gradually 
be liberated. In the other case, the outstanding moral 
defect is conceived to be moral thoughtlessness, or blind- 
ness to the ramifying effects of conduct. What is needed, 
therefore, is the development of ‘“‘the power and the habit 
of reflecting upon life.’’ Now power is obtainable in only 
one way, by exercise. Hence, the analysis of moral issues 
as presented in stories, biography, history should be made 
an integral part of public education. Through such exer- 
cise children will acquire the habit of analyzing actual moral 
situations and will thus perfect the power which is the chief 
attribute of the moral man, namely, moral thoughtfulness. 

This is not the occasion to consider the conceptions of 
morality here adumbrated even if it were fair to criticize 
views so greatly condensed. One remark regarding each 
may perhaps be in place as germane to the central point 
at issue in this discussion. With reference to the first 
view, it seems no more reasonable to hold that character 
is hidden away in the child than that a certain number and 
variety of jumps are hidden away in the frog. In each case 
we have capacities which, given proper conditions, will 
lead to characteristic results. This is important to bear in 
mind, because it calls attention to the fact that the result 
is not the unfolding of something already existing, but the 
joint product of a given capacity and the nature of the 
environment. An actual jump made by a frog comes into 
being when a stimulus of a certain sort impels a frog to 
exercise his jumping powers in a certain way. What we 
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are given with the frog is jumpability, not an assortment 
of jumps. Similarly, an actual character develops as a 
certain kind of environment calls into play certain human 
capacities rather than others. What we are given in the 
child is character capacity, not the adult character as 
yet unfolded. Character is not a deliverance, but an 
achievement. 

The second view looks in a more promising direction. 
It is a real contribution to the subject to make insight into 
the ramifying consequences of action an essential quality 
of the moral attitude. But what assurance have we that 
the analysis of set problems, under the conditions bound to 
obtain, will develop a power and habit that will carry over 
into concrete moral crises? Even granting that we are 
satisfied on this point, a more serious objection remains. 
Since the aim is character rather than intellectual exercise 
for its own sake, something more is needed than insight. 
There must be sensitiveness to the conflicting ends which 
insight reveals. In other words, unless this reflection upon 
life is the servant of a particular kind of purpose, a purpose, 
let us say, to realize the richest total of satisfaction out of 
the interests in conflict, it has no more connection with 
morality than a knowledge of geometry has. What reason 
have we to believe that the analysis, at set times, of arti- 
ficial moral problems, will develop this purpose? 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. How does a 
human being acquire his character? How does he attain 
to the moral ideas that function significantly in his life? 
Where does he get the standards of right and wrong he 
actually lives by? Are these communicated to him through 
formal instruction or the analysis of type situations, or do 
they come to expression in him in the give and take of life? 
The moral educators, whatever their differences, rely for 
the development of the moral personality upon exercises 
conducted alongside of and in preparation for the everyday 
activities. This alone is a serious objection to the whole 
movement. It withdraws attention from the chief source 
of our vital moral ideas. Our vital moral ideas are not 
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acquired in courses designed to prepare us for life, but from 
contact with life itself. The process is illustrated in the 
story told by a former university student: 


“Until I was eight years old, telling the truth was as natural as breath- 
ing. I doubtless exaggerated and created romantic tales out of nothing, 
but, as far as I know, I never, up to that time, deliberately set out to 
deceive. But now I learned to lie, and it was my father who taught me. 
This is the way it happened. 

“One afternoon after school, coming home hungry and finding my 
mother out, I went into the cellar where I ate the half of a smoked sausage 
and drank some milk. On the way up the cellar steps I met my father 
coming down. 

“ ‘What have you been doing?’ he asked. 

“Out of my surprise, hardly knowing what I said, but certainly with no 
set purpose to deceive him, I replied, ‘Why, nothing.’ 

“There were evidently tell-tale traces about my mouth, for he asked me 
to show my tongue. 

“ ‘So you’ve been drinking milk,’ he said. ‘What else did you have?’ 

“T was overwhelmed by shame, not shame for what I had done or be- 
cause I was conscious of guilt (as my father no doubt thought), but be- 
cause of a dumb sense of the ignominious situation in which my father and 
I were involved. ‘I ate some smoked sausage,’ I replied. 

“ “Ts that all?’ 

ae iy 

“ ‘And yet you told me you had done nothing,’ said my father sternly. 
‘Come upstairs.’ 

“My father carefully explained both before and after the ordeal that the 
whipping was not for eating the sausage or drinking the milk, but for 
lying, for telling him that I hadn’t been doing anything in the cellar when 
I had been doing a good deal. 

“The lesson my father intended to enforce was, of course, the advantage 
of being truthful, but the experience had a quite different effect upon me. 
The one thing that stood out in my childish mind was that confessing had 
brought a whipping. While the tears were still wet on my face I experi- 
enced a new insight. It was my first clean-cut conception of a lie. ‘Per- 
haps,’ I said to myself, ‘if you say you didn’t do a thing which you did do, 
and stick to it, you'll get along better.’ The idea came like an illumination, 
banishing all sense of hurt feelings or bodily pain. 

“A few days later I was charged by a neighbor with a misdemeanor of 
which I was actually guilty. I stoutly denied it, and felt a new sense of 
power in doing so. The evidence was strong against me, and yet con- 
fronted by my father I persisted in my denial. ‘Now remember,’ he said, 
‘what happens when you lie. What you are accused of isn’t so bad, and 
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can be fixed up; I shan’t whip you for it. But if you lie about it, you may 
expect severe punishment.’ 

“T almost winked at myself in spite of my nervousness. Looking my 
father in the eye I said: ‘I tell you I didn’t doit. You may whip me if you 
want to, but I won’t lie.’ 

“‘This was a poser for my father. Much puzzled, he let me off. I have 
no words to describe the ecstasy of that moment. My whole being shouted 
‘Didn’t I tell you! Didn’t I tell you!’ I soon became one of the most 
artistic little liars, I believe, that ever walked, and I came to take keen 
delight in a neat deception.” 


This story makes clear the point at issue. I am con- 
tending that children acquire certain modes of behavior 
through participation in life and that these give rise to their 
moral ,ideas however we may teach and preach. How 
much, for example, can be accomplished by formal instruc- 
tion in respect for age in a town where an elderly woman 
who had failed to buy liberty bonds was locked in a circus 
cage and hilariously hauled through the hooting streets? 
How deep going will formal instruction in respect for law 
be in the city where, only the other day, when the common 
council by regular vote refused to place a captured siege- 
gun in the public park, on the ground that so doing would 
encourage the militaristic spirit, a mob of citizens set it 
there a visible witness to respected lawlessness? What 
will moral instruction accomplish toward solving the negro 
problem in the South while lynching and mobbing of ne- 
groes is permitted? The effect upon the adult white 
citizen is distressing enough, but the effect upon the chil- 
dren is appalling. What difference will it make to give 
formal lessons in good-will to children in a class-conscious 
labor community, or in any community the daily and hourly 
life of which is dedicated body and soul to the competitive 
acquisition of material goods? No; it is not the scheduled 
filtering in of ideas, but the behavior called forth by the 
texture of everyday life that determines the character of 
developing human beings. 

And children, as we all know, are extraordinarily canny 
in seeing through our verbal morality to the real springs of 
action beneath, so that even the subtler motives of our 
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lives are sensed by them. They accept the real motives 
of our lives rather than our published creeds as authority. 
What we do, as Emerson put it, thunders so loudly in their 
ears that they cannot hear what we say. The playground, 
the street, overheard conversations, books, newspapers, 
movies, the routine of school and home life, in a word, all 
the various contacts with men and women and the world, 
these are the real character building forces. It is these we 
must elevate if we are concerned for the moral outlook of 
the generation to come. The problem is no easier than 
that. The moral education of youth involves first of all 
a moral regeneration of adults. 

The contention so far has been that character is not the 
resultant of verbal instruction. Perhaps one or two cau- 
tions are advisable. There is no intention to hold that all 
telling of stories or discussion of moral problems is futile. 
At critical junctures, when the story or the discussion has 
direct reference to an actual situation, when real alterna- 
tives of conduct present a living option, and with a suitable 
person as guide, stories, poems, conversation may make all 
the difference in the world. The issue may be clarified, 
the conflicting values involved may be set into relief, the 
force of a respected or loved personality may be brought to 
bear, and so conduct of the profoundest moral significance 
may be initiated. This, however, in no way warrants 
the conclusion that moral instruction, at stated times re- 
mote from such occasion, with no provision that the instruc- 
tion lead to action, and with the whole exercise in charge of 
either the already overworked teachers or of professional 
moralizers, will have anything like the same effect. The 
odds are against its doing anything but harm. 

Another thing must be kept in mind. We are concerned 
with the great mass of public school children. The pro- 
posed moral education may be effective as regards the 
sheltered children of the few, because the environment with 
which they are most intimately and continuously in contact 
is fashioned to enforce the ideas promulgated through 
teaching. But this only emphasizes the validity of the 
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position that character grows out of the give and take of 
life. 

To say that scheduled moral instruction cannot be de- 
pended on to develop in children the disposition and judg- 
ment which together constitute the essentials of character 
is not to say that it has no effect whatever. For one thing, 
it cannot but promulgate a most unhappy conception of 
morality, a morality which consists in adherence to a list 
of abstract virtues. The whole scheme of moral instruc- 
tion, as developed in book after book, begins with a table 
of virtues, such as courtesy, bravery, humility, generosity, 
honesty, thrift, patriotism, and ends with a theory as to 
how these may be instilled into the young. But genuine 
moral situations are always concrete; they always have to 
do with specific conditions, and thus always involve the 
fitting of the general rule to the particular case. When a 
boy has learned the rules of baseball he finds them to hold 
wherever baseball is played. Not so with the rules of 
morality. Here is he taught by example and by precept 
that circumstances alter cases. And this—the interpreta- 
tion of the general rule to fit the specific case—is the crucial 
moral issue. It is at this point that character improves or 
deteriorates. Yet this important fact is persistently 
ignored. As a result most people grow into the conception 
that the business of life is one thing, the business of being 
good another. You do your best to be moral under the 
condition of being successful. The difficulty arising from 
the attempt to apply an abstract rule to a concrete case is 
well shown in a discussion which took place between a boy 
of eleven and his sister of thirteen. The first thing over- 
heard was in the sister’s voice: 

“Well, you shouldn’t fight.” 

“‘T know I shouldn’t fight,” replied the lad; “but what’s a fellow to do 
when a kid picks on him?” 

“T tell you it isn’t right to fight,”’ urged his sister. 

“Yes, and if you don’t,” returned her brother, ‘‘you’re a coward. I 


heard Dad tell Ma you were.” 
At that the faint-hearted heroine lost her patience. “I tell you you 
shouldn’t fight,” said she, stampingherfoot. ‘Can’t you understand me?” 
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But the little hero would not let go of the reality of the conflict that 
results when you try to apply a ready-made standard invented by grown- 
ups to an actual situation as it arises in a ten-year-old’s life. 

“You keep on saying ‘You shouldn’t fight’ ‘you shouldn’t fight’ 
‘you shouldn’t fight!’ ” he fairly shouted. “I tell you it ain’t so easy.” 
And then, gathering together all his pent-up scorn at one who would deal 
in this offhand manner with a genuine perplexity, he rammed his hands 
deep into his trousers’ pockets, turned upon his heel, and hissed over his 
shoulder as he departed, ‘‘ You make me sick.” 

Here is the problem in a nutshell. We shall have done 
much toward the moral education of youth when we shall 
have agreed to define morality not as the observance of a 
set of abstract rules, but as such a way of dealing with the 
issues of all sorts that arise in our daily life as shall make life 
more liveable for all. Experience has taught us that cer- 
tain acts defeat us in this attempt, that certain others help 
us on, but this is far from saying that our catalogue of right 
and wrong actions, abstractly conceived, covers the issues 
of life. On the contrary, as our Latin teachers used to tell 
us, there is no rule to which there are not several exceptions. 
This being the case, let us put our cards on the table; let 
us admit that our moral virtues and vices are rough and 
tentative, and let us urge that the noblest life aims ever to 
broaden and always to give unique expression to its pur- 
pose to observe them. After all, what more can we sin- 
cerely say to one another than this: Aim so to act that if 
everybody acted on your principle of action life would 
become, as you honestly believe, ever richer in satisfaction; 
and seek as you can to give this purpose broader and deeper 
meaning as years and experience and opportunity come 
your way. 

Scheduled morning talks will do another thing. They 
will supply the pupils with notions and prejudices. At 
present the books insist that moral instruction be non- 
sectarian and unpartizan. This is an impossible program. 
Any teachable morality must have content; there must be 
something to teach. And in the very nature of things the 
tendency of any table of virtues and vices is to become 
sectarian and partizan. The very statement of neutrality 
Vol. XXXII—No. 1. 5 
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as a rule discloses bias. Take the resolution passed by 
the Educational Association of South Dakota: ‘‘ Whereas 
a sound morality,” it reads, ‘“‘is the very foundation of a 
truly progressive society and of a healthy public opinion, 
we recommend that systematic ethical instruction be a part 
of the course of study in our public schools. We believe 
that this instruction should be entirely divorced from parti- 
zan and sectarian bias and founded on the broad basis of 
Christian ethics.”’ 

This is only one aspect of the matter. Let formal in- 
struction in morals become an integral part of public edu- 
cation and the bias will not stop at the unconscious point. 
The whole educational machinery will very shortly be 
employed deliberately in the interest of the dominant social 
group. We have recently seen the political governments 
encroach upon the world-wide free masonry of science, art, 
music, literature, and other spiritual activities of mankind 
which are by nature universal. We are aware of the diffi- 
culty of getting uncontaminated news, and since the Great 
Steel Strike there is no excuse for doubting that even re- 
ligion is exposed to the danger of being exploited by power- 
ful interests in the service of their private ends. With 
this record before us, with this living danger active about 
us, how can we fail to anticipate the inevitable next step if 
formal instruction in right and wrong becomes a function 
of public education? The dominant group, be it what it 
may, will poison citizenship in the making in order to per- 
petuate itself in power. And that would be the greatest 
calamity mankind could be called upon to suffer, for it 
would make normal what is after all still exceptional,— 
the encroachment of this dominant group upon the most 
sacred domain of life, the moral potentialities of youth. 

Well, then, what is the upshot of the whole matter? As 
it seems to me, there is but one permissible conclusion. If 
we are really interested in the moral outlook of those who 
are to succeed us, we shall do our best to establish condi- 
tions which will make growth in character the natural, 
normal result of the daily contacts of life, in school and out. 
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At present the mass and momentum of these contacts are 
set against the promptings of youth’s aspiring hours. 
From the beginning, we emphasize the letter of morality 
while we undermine its spirit. And if aspiration develops 
in spite of this, if it has not been starved, betrayed, or 
crushed out by the time school days are over (thanks very 
often to that strange renewal of being we call adolescence), 
then with what ruthless insistance does the work-a-day 
world lay siege to the idealism that remains! By direct 
attack, by bribery, by innuendo, by every art of compulsion 
and persuasion, communication with life chills the ardor of 
idealism until one by one we enter the game in which each 
tries to defeat the rest and the devil gets us all. Nothing 
so eloquently testifies to the deep reality of human aspira- 
tion as its persistence in spite of these obstacles, as its per- 
ennial resurrection from the grave of buried hopes and lost 
causes. In some men it triumphs gloriously, overcoming 
all odds; in others it fights a slow retreat, making many a 
noble stand before it retires at last beyond the smoke- 
veiled sunset. Only in the few does it go out altogether. 
But in all it battles against the weight of common practice 
and against the great bulk of wood and steel and stone of 
the things that are. It is this fact we must amend. We 
must give youth’s moral possibilities a better chance. To 
be sure, not all have equal capacity. There are moral 
imbeciles as there are mental imbeciles. The great mass, 
however, have greater capacity than we realize. They are 
like unsold bulbs in the florist shop, sending out little pre- 
mature sprouts, but for lack of soil never coming to flower. 
One thing cannot be dodged or avoided, society must be so 
constituted that the everyday relations of man with man 
do not subvert the moral life but offer an opportunity for 
its fulfilment. 

Parallel with this change must go the recreation of the 
school in accordance with the same principle. Public 
education can be made a great moral instrument provided 
we turn the regular school work to account instead of 
depending for results upon special courses in morals con- 
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ducted on the side. Unless the entire school economy is 
designed to further the moral education of youth little can 
be accomplished. This means that the prevalent concep- 
tion of morality as conformity to catalogue virtues must be 
replaced by a very different one, a conception which appeals 
to the greatest moral force at our disposal, namely, the 
ambition of every normal human being to make something 
of his life. Instead of exhorting to self-denial, and forget- 
ting that every act of self-denial is an act of self-assertion, 
one self going down that another may go up, we shall utilize 
the dynamic power of self-respect and concentrate atten- 
tion where it belongs, upon the nature of the most desir- 
able self. With education organized on this basis the 
important qualities of the moral personality—intellectual 
integrity, creative purpose, a sense of workmanship, the 
spirit of co-operation, appreciation of beauty—may all be 
developed in the regular course of school work. 

Finally, a great driving force may be secured for morality 
by bringing the individual’s ambition to make something 
of life into accord with man’s project of making himself at 
home on this planet. That is to say, the spontaneous and 
powerful impulse to self-realization characteristic of youth 
may be won to the service of mankind. Here the way to 
begin is plain. Nothing so appeals to human beings as 
the story of human beings. Nothing so appeals to youth. 
Where men have tramped and sailed; what songs they’ve 
sung, what deeds they’ve wrought; how they’ve lived and 
how they’ve died; this is the interest behind all our casual 
and learned questions about the stage, the stage-setting, the 
properties, the trappings, and the rest. The Story of Man, 
the checkered career of victories and defeats through which 
we have come to where we are with our spiritual assets and 
liabilities, is adventure in the grand style. 

There was a time when we believed man had been created 
perfect—in the image of God, we said; had fallen, and 
crawled still lower. We have learned a better truth. We 
now know that our earliest brother was nearer brute than 
God. As we make out his dim figure in the mistiness of 
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that early morning, intelligence and human feeling redeem 
hardly at all the rudeness and barbarity of his life, as the 
little fire by which he huddles in hairy nakedness illumi- 
nates but faintly the gloom of his cavern home. No other 
adventure can even remotely parallel the romance of his 
achievement from that far day to this. He has, after all, 
behaved like a god. He has made waste places to bloom, 
transformed solitudes into cities, flung a million stars 
across the night, said unto the lightning, go, and it went to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Nor has he failed to 
make marvelous advances in the realm of the spirit. 
Science, Art, Law, Philosophy, Literature, Religion, are 
a few of the great words in which chapters of the story are 
told. Let it be made a function of public education to 
acquaint youth with this record; with the dreams which 
led men on, and the mechanical and social discoveries in 
which these dreams have been realized. Not with the 
object of teaching abstract doctrines, but of giving youth a 
sense of man’s achievement and a vision of his possibilities. 
This will fire the imagination, penetrate to the centre of 
being, and release the energies upon which the renewal of 
life depends. Thus the school may serve to lay the founda- 
tion of the moral life, which remains, when all our fine words 
are said, devotion to the project of making life liveable 
and joyous. 
M. C. Orro. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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MISTAKING AMERICA. 
ETHEL E. SABIN. 


N the April number of The National Review, a London 

conservative monthly, and reprinted in The Living Age 
on April 30, there is an article entitled, ‘‘Guessing America,” 
by John Otway Percy Bland, sometime Lowell lecturer, 
traveller, man of affairs, and journalist. 

His guess about us, confirmed by a recent visit, during 
which he unfortunately had the trying experience of read- 
ing in its entirety the Sunday edition of a Chicago news- 
paper, is that as a nation we are addicted to vague idealisms 
and are blind to the unwholesome realities of our actual 
life. The reason for this, in his opinion, is that woman, 
dominating our educational institutions, is able with her 
“spinster” soul and repressive New England conscience to 
impress upon the youth of the country—even upon its 
future leaders—‘‘an obviously feminine conception of 
morality and utility.” 

His indictment of America is that as a nation we are 
sentimental, in evidence of which he cites, among other 
things, the Fourteen Points, the sponsoring of the League 
of Nations, Prohibition, Purity Leagues, and the Statue of 
Liberty. He believes, as has been said, that the cause of 
this sentimentality is the dominance over American life of 
a feminine conception of morality and utility. 

I find every reason to agree with Mr. Bland’s use of the 
term sentimentality as meaning a sensitive avoidance of 
realities, coupled with the disaster-fraught attempt to live 
life upon a plane of compensatory and illusory values. I 
find every reason to disagree when he further identifies this 
indiscriminately with idealism and future-looking, melioris- 
tic programs. Moreover, I am distinctly puzzled to find a 
sociologist distinguishing between masculine and feminine 
morality. We must distinguish, of course, between the 
moral standards of childhood and of age, and accordingly 
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between the morality of men and of women whenever, or 
wherever, the limitations set upon woman’s education and 
the terms of her life make her intellectual development 
impossible. But Mr. Bland, himself, viewing women in 
America to-day describes them, not, I think, without exag- 
geration, as more eager and alert than men, with a range of 
vision and activities more commanding, having more specu- 
lation in their eyes and a swifter resolution in their voices. 

With so much granted to woman’s intellectual develop- 
ment, for ‘‘alertness,”’ ‘‘ vision,” “‘speculation”’ and “‘reso- 
lution” point infallibly to an educated mind, Mr. Bland’s 
disparagement of ‘‘feminine morality” can be explained 
only if he believes that woman’s reason has little or nothing 
to do with her moral judgments, but that, educate her as 
you will, in matters of conduct she is the creature of im- 
pulse and emotion. This is a slippery, as well as an in- 
vidious, doctrine, relegating woman to the level of such 
loveable but irrational animals as our various household 
pets. 

Now it is obvious that an infant’s conduct, if its behavior 
can be dignified by so formal a name, is wholly a matter of 
random movements, reflexes and instincts. As the normal 
child grows older the noticeable feature of the development 
of his conduct is that it becomes amenable to reason. The 
very instincts are modified by the enlightenment which 
comes when the consequences of their expression are no 
longer unknown. In large measure the deepest signifi- 
cance of civilization, as well as of education, is precisely 
this substitution of rational for instinctive control, which in 
no sense means the eradication of emotions and of instincts, 
but only that that which was blind has now received sight. 
Mr. Bland can hardly mean that woman is a unique excep- 
tion to this law of human development. 

While mentioning education, let me hasten to admit a 
charge which our English critic might have brought against 
us, but which he did not. What we do show, both men and 
women alike, is all too often the sentimentalism, or roman- 
ticism, of the half-educated. Very often, we see only part 
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way into our problems, and in the half-light of our under- 
standing, the inconsistencies of our courses of conduct are 
not sharply revealed. Thus, for instance, like the disciples 
of old, thrilled with a vision of heaven, yet seeking each the 
place of supreme honor in that Kingdom of equal brother- 
hood, we are moved to eloquence by the idea of a rule of 
equal justice among all nations,—in which the United 
States of America shall hold a sovereign place, safely above 
all law. 

In like manner as a spokesman and a representative of 
the nation, President Harding proclaims ‘‘normalcy”’ in a 
time which is actually abnormal in the extreme and in need 
of radical measures. This is sentimentalism, more dis- 
astrous than Don Quixote’s. 

We have seen that as evidence of our sentimentalism Mr. 
Bland cites the American support of the League of Nations. 
There is, as I have just indicated, a way of supporting the 
idea of a League of Nations which is sentimental. Very 
different is that mass of opinion in favor of it which issues 
from such sessions as that of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia. The purpose and the effect of the discus- 
sion there were to throw light both upon the realities of 
existing conditions and the implications of the proposed 
remedies, in a manner, dispassionate and exhaustive. The 
addresses would not have served the traditional purpose of 
Fourth of July orations, for too many hard truths concern- 
ing national bad faith were brought to light to inspire a 
hearer with a romantic idealism. Many of the proposed 
schemes were branded as impossible of execution, and yet, 
throughout this facing of realities, there gleamed a no less 
determinedly faced program for progress and for better- 
ment based upon an understanding of political and eco- 
nomic laws. 

Mr. Bland’s article leaves with the reader a further 
impression which he cannot have intended. It is that one 
can judge of the quality of an action by knowing—not the 
motives, or even the intentions which actuated it, nor yet, 
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more significant omission still, by knowing the quality of 
its results, but merely by knowing its source. The ‘“‘ vague 
idealism and uplift,’’ which he has come to associate with 
American political pronouncements, is reprehensible in his 
eyes because he considers it a manifestation of what he 
calls a feminine monopoly of intellectual and artistic cul- 
ture in the United States. In all strictness, he is expressing 
merely his aversion, an emotional response, comparable to 
a shrug of the shoulders, and not a judgment arrived at by 
a process of reasonable analysis. 

And finally there is ‘“‘the spinster’? whom in his mind’s 
eye Mr. Bland sees leading the male youth of the United 
States ‘‘in the way it should go from childhood to the very 
portals of manhood.” This spinster of hallowed tradition, 
sensitively avoiding realities, is a younger sister of Mrs. 
Gamp’s Mrs. Harris, that ‘“‘most famous woman who never 
lived.”’ In the concrete one must search diligently ere one 
finds her; in the large I cannot detect her features in our 
national life. As I think of the women I know in schools, 
in colleges, in public life, in homes, I am impressed above 
all with their practical sense. They function very largely 
as the Ways and Means Committee of our national life. 
They are more often than not the people to whom men turn 
in order to have the practical details of their world-embrac- 
ing reforms accomplished. 

Uneasy lies the thinker who dares to make a generaliza- 
tion, and Mr. Bland’s last paragraph is a little feverish. 
He knows his theory may have flaws (it has); he may be 
told the premises of his argument are false and his con- 
clusions foolish (it is he has said it), but like all of us, when 
once we have made a pronouncement, he is committed to 
his standard as to a flag, so rallying to his colors with spirit 
he asserts that, ‘‘ Nevertheless, as a theory it is fundamen- 
tally scientific and it seems on the face of it to square with 
the facts.”’ 

ETHEL E. SaBIN. 
Bryn Mawr Couiece. 
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IS THERE A UNIVERSALLY VALID MORAL 
STANDARD? 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


” HOSE who are agreed and those who are not agreed 
upon this point have no common ground, and can 
only despise one another when they see how widely they 
differ.” Thus spoke the imprisoned Socrates to his dis- 
ciple Crito as they discoursed concerning the justification of 
retributive punishment. The master’s assertion with re- 
gard to the morality of revenge was developed later by 
Pyrrho and his followers into a broad generalization which 
we now call ethical subjectivism. Under an eclipse for a 
number of centuries, it has within the last fifty years 
emerged from the shadow of neglect and to-day has a large 
number of adherents. According to this view it is impos- 
sible to formulate a moral code which shall be binding upon 
mankind as a whole. Moral judgments, it asserts, express 
merely personal likes and dislikes in matters of conduct, 
and vary from individual to individual as do tastes in pets 
or tastes in foods. As it would be ridiculous to say to any- 
one that he ought to like cats as pets or olives as food, if he 
actually does not like them, so it would be equally ridiculous 
to say he ought to approve of forgiveness of enemies or of 
keeping one’s pledged word if he happens to feel no approba- 
tion for these things. On this basis it was entirely right for 
the Germans to invade Belgium if they did not feel any 
dislike to so doing, while it would have been very wicked 
indeed for the French to have done the same thing if they 
felt as strongly against it as they have been claiming they 
did. Accordingly the moral question concerning the inva- 
sion of Belgium can only be solved by an examination of the 
feelings of the Germans,—and these feelings as they hap- 
pened to be in the year 1914. 
The traditional opponents of subjectivism in ethics, as is 
well known, are ethical rationalism and the egoistic systems. 
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The characteristic feature of the former is the assertion of 
the existence of a certain principle or system of principles 
actually accepted by all members of the race. The intui- 
tionism of Martineau and the estheticism of Herbart take 
the same position at this point. The egoistic theories, 
whether the ‘‘vulgar’’ egoism of the hedonists, or the ‘‘re- 
fined’”’ egoism of such men as Green, take another tack. 
They attempt to reduce the multiform modes of human 
conduct to the expression of a single desire, or at least assert 
that this one desire is the only one whose satisfaction will 
commend itself to reflective scrutiny. The moral judgment 
is thereupon identified with the approval of the conduct 
demanded by this desire. 

During the past two decades rationalism with its satel- 
lites and egoism in all its forms have pretty completely lost 
their hold upon students of the moral life. In consequence 
many persons seem to suppose that subjectivism has come 
into undisputed and indisputable possession of the field. 
It is the purpose of this paper to challenge this conclusion. 
It attempts to show that it is possible to face every fact 
upon which the older theories turned the back and yet find 
a criterion for distinguishing between valid and invalid 
moral judgments which shall hold for every human being ;— 
and to find this criterion, not to promulgate it. 


Of the grounds upon which ethical subjectivism is based 
the most telling, the most important, and in every way 
significant is that which is supplied by the actual variations 
in the moral judgments of the race. Upon the first view of 
the field these variations seem to be limitless and planless. 
Murder, theft, every form of what we regard as sexual im- 
morality, are treated in some parts of the world, at least 
under certain circumstances, as, at the lowest, permissible, 
and sometimes highly laudable. On the other hand, that 
which seems to us trivial may form the content of a demand 
or a prohibition obedience to which is regarded as the very 
corner stone of morality. Antigone, e.g., believes herself 
bound to cast three handfuls of dust upon her brother’s 
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corpse, though the command of the king threatens anyone 
with death who shall in so doing satisfy the demands of the 
Greek burial ritual. This supreme act of sacrifice she lays 
upon herself in obedience, as she tells us, to ‘‘the unwritten 
laws of God that know not change.” Thus in the eyes of 
ethical subjectivism have the principles for which this 
heroic soul in her naive provincialism was willing to lay 
down her life been laughed to scorn by the passage of time. 

Before we accept this conclusion, however, let us look at 
this seemingly alien conception of duty somewhat more 
concretely than is sometimes done; and let us try to illumi- 
nate it by certain features in our own code which would have 
seemed equally absurd to our grandfathers. Among the 
“new commandments”’ delivered to this age of ours is the 
following: Thou shalt not spit on the sidewalk. What its 
basis is everyone knows. It is the belief that tuberculosis 
germs may be passed from one person to another by this | 
act. The principle at the bottom of this commandment, 
therefore, is the duty to regard the health of our neighbor. 
Is there anything new in this principle? The question 
answers itself. What differentiates us from our grand- 
fathers in this matter, therefore, is not any difference in 
moral standards; it is merely a difference in opinion con- 
cerning the effects that will follow upon a certain action, a 
difference based upon certain discoveries in the science of 
bacteriology. The chasm that separates our ideas of duty 
from those of Antigone is to be bridged in the same way. 
She felt a compelling obligation to throw a few handfuls of 
dust upon her brother’s corpse because she believed that, 
failing of the ritual burial, her brother’s spirit was con- 
demned, like the Wandering Jew of the Christian legend, 
to roam restless, homeless, lonely, and despairing, through 
all the long ages that the world would last. 

These simple illustrations will serve as a key for explain- 
ing a very large number (by no means all) of the divergences 
in the use of the adjectives right and wrong. As found in 
everyday speech these terms are used to express two very 
different things, namely, approbation or disapprobation of 
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the intention or the purpose of an act, and satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with its actual results. As everyone knows, 
it is the purpose only, not the results, that are the object 
of the moral judgment. If this distinction is sound,—and 
every eight-year-old boy is acquainted with it, uses it, and 
carries about with him a rankling sense of injustice perhaps 
for years when his parents ignore it in their punishments— 
it will follow that differences of opinion in eschatology, bac- 
teriology, or any other department of the kingdom of 
science, do not represent differences in moral standards. 
The fact that differences in moral judgment are always 
differences in attitude with regard to the intention or the 
purpose, that is to say, the end adopted by the will of the 
agent,—this fact will throw light upon the significance of 
another widely distributed set of expressions of approba- 
tion and condemnation. It is clear that there are a num- 
ber of likes and dislikes of human actions which persons do 
not ordinarily regard as belonging in the category of the 
moral, precisely because they do not refer to intentions. 
One of the most important forms of these dislikes has its 
source in the feeling of disgust. A sufficient illustration is 
the disgusting in table manners. There are, however, 
certain condemnations of actions into which enters the ele- 
ment of disgust for which the adjective wrong is more or 
less habitually used. This is particularly true of offenses 
against the code of sexual morality, but it applies to many 
others also. How it comes about that sometimes these 
disgusts lead us to use the adjective wrong and at other 
times do not, is an interesting question to which I believe a 
satisfactory answer can be given. But the question why is 
irrelevant to our present inquiry and may be dismissed. 
Our immediate problem is: Do expressions of disgust as 
such, even when using the vocabulary of the moral judg- 
ment, conform to the condition necessary for their inclusion 
in the category of morality? The answer is, they do not; 
and the reason is that they are not directed towards inten- 
tions. This reason is byitself sufficient. But it could also be 
shown that the disgusting as such (in its purity, so to speak) 
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is never regarded as an offense against morality. Some of 
the tasks of the nurse, for example, are among the most 
disgusting that can be conceived. Our disgusts presum- 
ably have a useful place in the economy of the mind. But 
their function is to reinforce reactions which derive their 
rationale elsewhere rather than to create moral distinctions 
de novo. 

There is another form of immediate antipathy for con- 
duct. Its object is cowardice, want of fortitude, of self- 
control, and every other variety of weakness of will. These 
arouse, or tend to arouse the feeling of contempt. Such 
condemnations appear to be immediate, but it is doubtful 
whether in reality they are. We seldom, perhaps never, 
condemn a man for refusing to risk his life or for refusing to 
satisfy present inclination or to inflict pain or loss upon him- 
self unless it is for the sake of an end of which, for whatever 
reason, we approve. If or in so far as we do condemn we 
are making the same mistake as that exposed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The reason is the same as before. The 
dislike is not determined by the direction of the aim. 

The antithesis of contempt for weakness of will is ad- 
miration for strength of will. And this is but one form 
(though doubtless the most important one) of what we may 
call judgments of admiration for personality. Usually 
civilized persons keep their admirations fairly distinct from 
their moral approbations. Most men, for example, are 
capable of admiring the courage of a Webb who attempts to 
swim the Niagara Rapids in order to make money or repu- 
tation, or out of sheer bravado, without finding anything 
morally praiseworthy in the action. The employment of 
the moral vocabulary to express admiration for will power 
is, however, by no means uncommon. But, as will appear 
from the above analysis, it represents confusion of mind. 

If we include in the sphere of the esthetic our direct 
revulsions from the ugly as well as the immediate attraction 
exercised by the beautiful in conduct we may call the preced- 
ing judgments esthetic. Aisthetic judgments upon conduct 
have much to do with our use of the adjectives right and 
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wrong. But they are not moral judgments because they do 
not apply to purposes. In this conclusion I am very glad to 
find myself in agreement with the most eminent representa- 
tive of ethical subjectivism in this generation, Professor 
Westermarck.' 

When we thus remove all extraneous matter we find the 
amount of difference in the use of the adjectives right and 
wrong as applied to conduct, cut down to an enormous 
extent. But this is far from meaning that all differences 
have disappeared. On the contrary important variations 
in moral judgments, in the sense of judgments upon 
purposes, remain for examination. These differences of 
opinion all deal with the competing claims of conflicting 
interests. The real problem before the moral judgment 
(although ordinarily it does not present itself to the mind in 
precisely this form) always is, at bottom, as follows: The 
interests at stake being such and such, which of these in- 
terests or systems of interests ought to have the right of 
way when one must stand aside for the other? A study of 
the answers given to this question in everyday life will show 
that a considerable (though by no means indefinite) variety 
of solutions is actually to be found in the moral judgments 
of the race. 

Our explorations in this field may begin with the recall of 
an incident which was much in the foreground six or seven 
years ago. The Germans at that time found it very shock- 
ing that we Americans should supply the British Govern- 
ment with ammunition to be used in killing German soldiers. 
If we had supplied the German army equally, they freely 
admitted it would have been all right; but this was ren- 
dered impossible by the British control of the sea. On the 
other hand the supplying of ammunition to this same gov- 
ernment under exactly the same circumstances in the Boer 
War on the part of German munition makers aroused no 
protests from the Germans, as those can testify who, like 





1See the Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Vol. II, pp. 744, 745, 
et passim. 
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the writer, were living in Germany at that time. This 
little piece of inconsistency, I need hardly say, is very far 
from being peculiar to Germans or to the sphere of inter- 
national relations. On the contrary it will be found at 
every turn alike in private and in public life, and is charac- 
teristic of the men of every nation, every clime, and every 
period of the world’s history. 

The influence of egoistic considerations (whether national 
or individual) in warping the judgment is not confined, 
however, to those cases where the egoistic interests of the 
person judging are actually involved. It insinuates itself 
into situations where there is no personal interest whatever 
at stake, and where we might suppose there would be no 
opportunity for it to serve as a disturbing factor. Called 
upon to decide between two rival claims, the mind tends 
spontaneously and instantly, by a kind of dramatic impulse, 
to put itself in the position of one party or the other; and 
while it is supposed to be determining which set of interests, 
objectively considered, has the better claim, it is in fact 
asking: If I were in the place of one of the parties concerned 
what should I want? Thus when a newspaper announced 
that the daughter of an absconding defaulter had declared 
her willingness to help the police find her father—a certain 
woman told her friend she thought such an offer wrong. 
“‘ At least,’”’ she added, ‘‘I should not want my daughter to 
treat me in that way.” Ordinarily we put ourselves in the 
place of the chief actor in the drama. That is to say, the 
abstract question of right and wrong usually takes for us 
the practical form: What would it be my duty to do under 
the circumstances? In this case we tend to look at the 
situation primarily from the point of view of the actor’s 
interests, to the greater or less disregard of the interests of 
the other parties. 

The chief exception to the above principle is very signifi- 
cant. It is that of murder. Thus a hundred university 
men students were asked the following question: Miss W., 
an opera singer, made an exclusive contract to sing for a 
certain period for Mr. L. Later, another manager, Mr. G., 
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induced her to break her contract with Mr. L. and to 
appear in his operacompany. Miss W. had no justification 
for her action, and her only motive was the desire to make 
more money. Was Mr. G. justified, on his part, in offering 
her the inducement which led her to go back on her agree- 
ment? About fifty per cent answered that Mr. G. was 
entirely justified. They thought the responsibility for the 
wrong rested solely upon the shoulders of Miss W. Then 
another question was asked involving precisely the same 
principle: Was Lieutenant Becker justified in inducing the 
New York gunmen to kill the gambler Rosenthal? All 
answered, No. The difference in the returns in the two 
cases was obviously due to the fact that whereas no one of 
them could imagine himself really committing murder, all 
could very easily picture themselves trying to get a prize 
away from a business competitor. 

The clouding of the judgment by egoism is so familiar 
a phenomenon that it may be difficult to arouse any inter- 
est in the question of its modus operandi. The course of 
the argument, however, requires a brief examination of this 
subject. We are all supplied with a set of interests, inter- 
ests in gaining money, power, standing, in having a “good 
time,” etc., etc., which have a certain impulsive power 
differing, of course, from person to person, and in the same 
person at different times. These interests or desires may 
be aroused so as to produce activity even by the presenta- 
tion of the end in very abstract form, as wealth, power, 
health, or success, as such. But the ability of these ends to 
produce action is enormously increased by the realization, 
or apprehension in the concrete (whether by a picture in 
the ‘‘mind’s eye,” or otherwise) of the state of fruition. 
The mental power or powers capable of producing this state 
of realization, as contrasted with bare awareness, I shall 
here call, for want of a better term, imagination. 

Now Hume and, after him, James have shown that a very 
important reason why each of us is so much more interested 
in attaining his personal ends than in other people attain- 
ing their ends is the just described activity of the imagina- 
Vol. XXXII—No. 1. 6 
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tion. I can picture my plans for to-morrow and what their 
attainment will mean to me in a far more detailed and vivid 
fashion than I can picture yours. The warping of the moral 
judgment by egoistic interests is thus largely (perhaps at 
bottom entirely) the work of the imagination. It lights 
up one side of the picture—the issues which are represented 
by my own personal interests, or those with which, though 
they may be utterly foreign to my life, I spontaneously 
identify myself. In failing to throw an equal light upon 
the other side of the picture it seems—like the searchlight— 
to plunge this part of it into a still deeper gloom, whereby 
the values involved suffer a more or less complete eclipse. 
The same cause explains the variations produced by 
differences in nearness of the event under consideration, 
whether in time or space, differences in the completeness, 
concreteness, and clearness of the description of the events, 
differences due to the fact that we have or have not wit- 
nessed the event ourselves, or have seen the locality in 
which it took place, or one of the actors, and a great deal 
else of the same sort. ‘‘When Mencius saw King Suen 
much touched by the frightened appearance of an ox being 
led to sacrifice and ordering that a sheep should be sub- 
stituted for it, he told the king very justly that it was be- 
cause ‘You saw the ox and had not seen the sheep.’’”? 
In the same group of phenomena belongs the difference in 
our attitude towards the welfare of those with whom we are 
constantly associating as compared with our attitude 
towards that of mere acquaintances, and of an acquaintance 
as compared with a stranger. Once more, in accordance 
with the principle which we have already seen at work and 
whose workings we shall study again immediately below, 
these circumstances prejudice us in favor of the claims of 
associates as compared with acquaintances as such, of 
acquaintances as compared with strangers as such. 
One-sidedness in the working of the imagination, again, 





2 The Works of Mencius, Book I, Part I, Chapter vii, as summarized in Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, 3d Edition, p. 254. 
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is the source of those variations in moral judgments which 
are due to the accidents of our experience. What has been 
experienced by us is more likely to be realized and its value 
completely appraised than that which lies outside this 
circle. ‘‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound.” A 
school boy, guilty of persistent pilfering in the school garden, 
went to this same garden one morning to pick his own care- 
fully tended watermelon and found that it had disappeared 
during the night. Thereafter he took a very different atti- 
tude toward stealing, as shown both by his voluntary con- 
fession and his later conduct. ‘‘I never knew before how 
it felt to lose a thing you had worked for,” was his explana- 
tion of his change of heart. 

Experience determines my appreciation of values not 
merely in matters in which I myself am personally con- 
cerned, whether actively or passively, but also in matters 
in which the decision does not affect my personal interests 
in one way or the other; where, therefore, I seem to be most 
objective. Thus a certain person declared Jean Valjean 
did wrong to steal the bread which saved from starvation 
his widowed sister and her children, whereas he thought it 
quite right that a doctor should give an overdose of mor- 
phine to release from torture a man hopelessly sick with 
cancer. When inquiry was made into the reasons for this 
somewhat peculiar combination, it appeared that the re- 
spondent was able to imagine with great vividness the 
situation of the patient racked and torn with the agony of 
cancer; whereas the sufferings of the family dying of star- 
vation did not form any definite picture in his mind. This 
difference in sensitiveness in the two cases was, in its turn, 
apparently due to the presence of illness and the absence of 
the pangs of starvation in his own past experience. 

As the imagination may render us more sensitive to cer- 
tain aspects of the world of values than we otherwise should 
be, so on the other hand may a set of physiological and 
psychological factors serve as depressants. Among these is 
familiarity; habituation to the sight of suffering, for ex- 
ample, lowering our sensitiveness to it and thus reducing, or 
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tending to reduce, the vigor of our reaction towards the 
conduct which is its cause. Others are, the pre-occupation 
of the attention with other affairs, especially with one’s 
own sufferings, losses, or anxieties, and the physiological 
factors of fatigue and disease. 

With a given set of interests at stake, then, the mind may 
react so unevenly as to produce any one of a considerable 
number of different judgments. There is, of course, another 
possibility. The mind may respond to the interests in 
proportion to their actual importance in the lives of the 
parties concerned. This may be due to the fact that the 
imagination works evenly in reflecting these interests. Or 
it may be due to a purely intellectual apprehension that the 
interests are such and such and of such and such importance, 
the imagination with its power of distorting the vision 
being entirely inactive. In either case the judgment will 
be determined by a correct estimate of the relative im- 
portance or value of the competing interests or sets of in- 
terests involved in the situation. Such an estimate may be 
called an ‘“‘objective valuation.” 

If it is asked what is the force or agency at the source of 
all these judgments, my answer is that a great multitude of 
facts point to the conclusion that this underlying force is 
direct interest in the interests of the parties who make up 
the situation upon which judgment is passed. This inter- 
est in the attainment of interests may best be called ‘‘ benev- 
olence,’’ where the term is used in its etymological rather 
than in the commonly accepted signification. This desire 
for good or welfare as such is of course quite competent to 
make its own demands upon conduct without any help 
whatever from the imagination, or anything else. But it is 
particularly susceptible to stimulation from without, and in 
this stimulation from without (apart from some possible 
irregularities in its internal working of which we really 
know nothing) we shall find the causes of all variations from 
what we have above called an objective valuation. In 
accordance with this hypothesis, then, I shall assume 
throughout this paper that benevolence, as just defined, 
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is the ultimate source of the moral judgment, and the 
language I use will be molded upon this assumption. But 
it must be particularly noted that the conclusions reached 
with regard to universal validity and the arguments upon 
which these conclusions are based would hold independently 
of the truth or error of this, or perhaps any other reason- 
able hypothesis with regard to the ultimate source of our 
moral ideals. 


When the plain man discovers that his moral judgments 
have been made the plaything of the chance influences whose 
workings we have been describing, what attitude does he 
take toward this fact? Suppose, for example, that he 
catches himself calling an action right when he gains by it, 
and wrong when he is the loser; or finds himself regarding 
as entirely innocent an incitement to break a contract, while 
considering it the equivalent of murder to incite a person 
to commit murder; or condoning a breach of a rule to pre- 
vent one kind of suffering (as that due to disease) which he 
has happened to feel, while refusing to permit a similar 
breach to prevent the starvation which lies outside the 
boundaries of his experience. What does he do when he 
awakes to these inconsistencies of judgment? Does he 
say: It makes no difference whatever; one judgment is 
precisely as good as the other? By no means. He says 
spontaneously: One of them must be mistaken. Of the 
two inconsistent judgments, which will he reject, and 
which will he stand by? He will stand by that judgment 
in which—as he believes—he has eliminated from consid- 
eration all the effects of the conduct in question upon his 
personal interests, and all its other accidental relations to 
himself of whatever kind. Here ‘‘accidental’’ includes his 
proximity to it in space and time, the similarity of the in- 
cident to features in his own past experience, and the other 
items of like nature which have been enumerated above. _ 
Such a judgment may be said to be passed from an im- 
personal point of view. It is from this point of view that 
the plain man supposes himself to be surveying the action 
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when he calls it right or wrong. ‘Right’ means for him, 
that which will be approved by an impersonal judge.* 

If we accept the hypothesis stated above, according to 
which the source of moral distinctions is to be found in 
desire—the desire for certain kinds of conduct—we can 
state the same definition in slightly different formulation. 
Right, as an adjective applied to purpose, means that 
which we desire everyone to adopt in the conditions under 
consideration. Hence the familiar maxim that what is 
right for one is right for everyone else under the same con- 
ditions. This maxim was discovered neither by Kant nor 
Cumberland (who stated it half a century before Kant was 
born), but is recognized and employed by every six-year-old 
boy. Thus you may hear him say to his father: ‘“‘ You 
won’t let me talk when there’s company. at dinner, but you 
talk’’; or, ‘‘ You whipped me for telling a lie to you, but you 
told a lie to the street-car conductor when he asked how 
old I was.”” And when he does not dare make these accusa- 
tions to his father’s face, he thinks them,—often in bitter- 
ness of spirit.‘ 





3 The traditional term, which goes back to Hume, the originator of this 
entire point of view in ethical theory, is “‘impartial.”” I employ the word “im- 
personal,”’ as being less ambiguous and less open to abuse as a question- 
begging term. 

* Two possible difficulties in the way of the definition of a right purpose as 
that which we want everyone to adopt under the same conditions, may be given 
a@ moment’s consideration. ‘Everyone,’ of course, includes self. If I object 
to stealing on the part of others when I myself am not the victim, I must object 
to it on the part of myself also. Of course, in my case there may enter opposing 
considerations which overrule the objection. But if I really object to stealing, 
I shall, in the midst of my thievery, stil] wish that I could get the money through 
some other means. 

“The same conditions,” of course, are never repeated. This fact raises a 
difficulty similar to one which has been much discussed in logic. The solution 
of each puzzle is at bottom the same. ‘“Right’’ means the purpose which we 
desire everyone to adopt under essentially the same conditions; and what con- 
ditions are essentially the same, and what differences in the conditions are rel- 
evant depends upon the nature of the moral consciousness and the conditions 
under which it works. The moral judgment is a judgment upon the relative 
claims of competing interests. Moral responsibility is limited by power, so 
that where there is no power—in at least certain senses of that ambiguous 
term—there can be no obligation. Differences unrelated to these facts are 
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Our definitions of right enable us to understand and jus- 
tify the distinction made every day between moral judg- 
ments as ‘‘correct”’ and ‘‘incorrect.’”’ When a judgment 
is the result of actual impersonality of view, it is what it 
supposes itself or claims to be. It is, therefore, entitled to 


sé 


the designation of genuine, or ‘‘correct”’; otherwise, it is 
‘“‘incorrect.”’ Since claims that can be substantiated are 
most accurately denominated as valid, the best usage will 
designate the judgments embodying such claims as valid, 
and those judgments which cannot meet the test as invalid, 
respectively. 

Impersonality is a negative term. It is equivalent, as we ° 
have seen, to the absence of stimulants and depressants. 
What do these agencies do to render the judgment invalid? 
As they ordinarily work, they destroy, or tend to destroy, 
the accuracy with which, in the moment of judging, the 
mind registers the values involved. Their removal, there- 
fore, is significant because or in so far as it results in the 
determination of the judgment by the relative importance 
of the interests at stake in the situation under consideration. 
Accordingly, as far as the materials which we have as yet 
studied are concerned, the valid judgment is that which is 
determined by what we have above (on page 82) called an 
objective valuation. 

This conclusion enables us to formulate provisionally the 
ultimate standard of morality. Where the judgment is 
actually determined solely by this objective valuation, it 
will demand that when choice is necessary the greater good 
be chosen in preference to the less. In other words, the 
valid standard will demand that we aim to produce the 
maximum of good attainable under the conditions.® 





irrelevant. All others may be relevant, that is to say, may make a difference 
in the answer. The only way to determine whether they do or not is to try. 
Thus in deciding the question whether a man was justified in picking my pocket, 
the size of his family and the economic conditions prevailing at the time might 
conceivably be a relevant consideration, but the color of his eyes and the initial 
letter of his name presumably would not. 

5 T am purposely ignoring in this formula all differences—actual or supposed 
—of qualities in goods. Moralists differ radically on this subject, and a fair 
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The preceding enumeration of variations in moral judg- 
ments is by no means complete. For as, sometimes in the 
most subtle way, the imagination attracts our sympathy to 
one side of the scene to the more or less complete exclusion 
of the other, so does another set of agencies work upon the 
mind in essentially the same manner, rendering its valua- 
tions narrow and one-sided. In order to have a common 
name we may call them our likes and dislikes for the persons 
concerned. The words “‘likes’”’ and ‘“‘dislikes’’ are here 
used, not in a very exact sense, but as a blanket term to 
cover the related phenomena whose description is to follow. 
If we examine them carefully we shall find the imagination 
at work in most or all ofthem. But other factors also enter 
which cannot be directly identified with this agency, and 
they must accordingly be assigned a place as independent 
elements in the determination of our standards. 

The influence of the ‘‘emotion of tenderness”’ in strength- 
ening interest in the welfare of the person loved is too well 
known to require discussion. The same may be said for 
the belief in identity of blood. When the two unite their 
influence upon the judgment is almost irresistible. When 
my son blackens your son’s eyes I am likely to regard the 
incident as merely an instance of the natural ebullition of 
healthy animal spirits. But when your son performs pre- 
cisely the same operation upon my son—it becomes a very 
different matter indeed. As everyone knows, the influence 
of actual or supposed identity of blood may extend beyond 
the immediate family to the very confines of the tribe, or 
nation, or even the race. Its most striking manifestation in 
this wider field is the phenomenon called “tribal morality.” 

Our moral judgments are constantly being determined by 
these relationships, precisely as in the case of our egoistic 
interests, in cases where we suppose ourselves most imper- 





discussion of it would require a paper by itself. The formula given is to be 
taken in abstraction from such differences in quality as are irreducible to dif- 
ferences in quantity, if such there be. If the existence of such qualitative 
differences be asserted, however, the principle laid down in the text still holds 
as far as it goes. 
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sonal. A typical illustration follows. Some years ago, in 
the course of an investigation, certain problems in casuistry 
were given to a number of University of Wisconsin under- 
graduates. One of them was the following: A man return- 
ing from his day’s work discovered that a careless switch- 
man had left a switch open, which would mean death or 
injury to the several hundred people on an immediately 
approaching train. At the same moment he saw his only 
child playing upon the track in front of the engine. He had 
time only to turnthe switch and save the train or else to save 
the child. Which was it his duty to do? 

The second was the problem that John Howard had to 
face when called to choose between the moral welfare of his 
son and the continuance of his work in prison reform. In 
order that the real issue might be apprehended it was ex- 
pressly stated that this work was primarily one of moral ref- 
ormation. Howard’s problem was also presented in a 
modified form, as follows: This same alternative, the refor- 
mation of a number of prisoners and the reformation of a 
dissipated son whose rescue imperatively demanded re- 
moval to another place, was presented to a certain prison 
official. His opportunities for doing good were very in- 
significant compared with Howard’s. He might reason- 
ably expect, if he remained in his present position during 
the ensuing ten years, to restore to a life of honorable citi- 
zenship perhaps twenty of thirty of the unfortunates com- 
mitted to his care. The chances, on the other hand, of the 
appointment of a successor who would take an interest in 
carrying out his work were very slight. What ought he to 
do? One of the respondents answered the two last ques- 
tions: ‘‘Continue the work for the prisoners’’; whereas he 
held most emphatically that the man at the switch ought 
to save the child rather than the train, and he maintained 
this position even when the man at the switch was sup- 
posed to be the switchman himself, to whose carelessness 
the peril of the train was directly due. When asked for 
the grounds for these divergent answers he replied that the 
idea of the helpless little child sitting, all unconscious of its 
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fate, upon the track in front of the oncoming engine, had 
appealed so strongly to his sympathies that it overcame 
every consideration which might oppose it. And the 
strength of this appeal was due to the fact that he hada little 
brother of his own to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
whom he pictured in this position. When asked what would 
have been his attitude if his imagination had placed his 
little brother in the train he said he didn’t think of that. 

This little experiment seems to me to show unmistakably 
the mode of origin of those judgments which demand the 
choice of family interests as such above all other considera- 
tions, and demand it, seemingly, as an ultimate deliverance 
of the moral consciousness. A situation is put before us in- 
volving on the one hand the claims of the members of a 
person’s family, and on the other hand the claims of other 
human beings outside of this circle. If we happen to have 
a child or a little brother of our own we immediately thrust 
him upon the stage. If not, we tend to place there an 
imaginary one. Furthermore, we place him at the centre 
of dramatic interest; or, what will ordinarily come to the 
same thing, we place ourselves as father or big brother at 
the point of view of the man who is called upon to act.® 
In consequence, the beam immediately tips in favor of the 
father’s interests, and we judge the claims which most 
powerfully appeal to him to be superior to those of all the 
other parties concerned. In the concrete, we hold that a 
person ought to save his little brother, or his child, rather 
than a trainload of people. Such a judgment has the form 
of the moral judgment—applicability to everyone; but it 
lacks the spirit, because, in deciding it by thinking what 
we should most want to do if it were we who found our own 
child sitting on the track, we have, unawares to ourselves, 
abandoned the impersonal point of view. 

The next item on our list is the ‘“‘consciousness of kind.” 
By this I shall mean the feeling of congeniality which arises 
from the existence of community of tastes, interests, points 





* Compare above, page 78. 
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of view, etc. Said Samuel Johnson to Boswell: “‘Sir, I was 
once in company with [Adam] Smith. We did not take to 
each other; but had I known that he loved rhyme [in 
preference to blank verse] as much as you tell me he does, 
I should have hugged him.’’? 

The discovery of congeniality is a tremendous stimulant 
to interest in the congenial person. Its presence or ab- 
sence, however, cannot determine valid judgments of right 
and wrong, because right means precisely that which is 
desired or approved apart from the accidental relations of 
the parties concerned to self. For the most part, this fact 
is well recognized to-day. The man who should assert that 
he recognized moral obligations only to those who—like 
himself—were enthusiasts about Conrad’s novels, or golf, 
or collecting coins, would be regarded as a person who was 
either trying very hard to appear different from the herd 
about him—a kind of Cubist in morals, or, if he spoke 
seriously, as a candidate for an insane asylum. Public 
opinion among the modern European races has thus gone a 
long distance on this road. All that is needed is that it 
continue to the end. And I know of no tribe, however 
primitive, which has not made a long start in the same 
direction. 


We now come to another source of preferences, namely, 
the feelings of admiration, approbation, and what I shall call 
thankfulness. By admiration I shall understand the reac- 
tion to the westhetic elements of personality; first of all, 
strength or power whether of will, intellect, or muscle, to- 
gether with what other features of personality arouse this 
or any other emotion that can properly be called xsthetic. 
By approbation I shall mean our non-esthetic valuation of 
personality ; valuation on account of utility and of anything 
else, if there be other things, in which the esthetic element 
does not enter. Thankfulness is a broad term for which 
we use the word gratitude when we ourselves are the recip- 





7 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Hill’s edition, Vol. I, p. 495. 
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ient of a favor. Thankfulness may be defined, in words 
suggested by Westermarck, as a friendly attitude of mind 
towards a cause of pleasure. It tends to be a consequence, 


therefore, of admiration and approbation; and this— 
sporadically at least—not merely when these two emotions 


are aroused by qualities of character, but also by the other 


excellences of personality. Since these three feelings (I 
purposely use this vague term to avoid the necessity for 
irrelevant psychological discussion) act upon the moral 
judgment in essentially the same manner, they may be 
treated together. 

The influence of these agents upon the moral judgments 
of the race is written upon every page of human history. 
Hence the more extensive rights and the higher claims of 
the privileged classes in all aristocratic societies, privileges 
accorded with the same readiness as that with which they 
are accepted, because regarded as the proper concomitant 
of superior excellence. Theft and murder committed by a 
commoner against a noble have almost universally been 
judged in primitive and in somewhat higher forms of so- 
ciety also as far more serious than a similar crime com- 
mitted by one commoner against another member of his 
own class. For the same reason among the Greeks, as 
among many other peoples, the son’s duties to his father 
were regarded as more binding than those to his mother. 
This point of view has always been one of the mainstays of 
the justification of slavery (though by no means the only 
one). It takes a thousand forms in our own world to-day. 
There is room for only a single illustration. Some years 
ago a murderer of the lowest type escaped from the peni- 
tentiary, somehow got hold of a rifle and cartridges, and by 
the exercise of great skill, pluck and endurance, succeeded 
for a number of days in evading and then in holding off the 
posse who were in pursuit of him. The newspapers, of 
course, spread his exploits all over the front page. While 
he was still at large more than one person was heard to ex- 
press the hope that he would get off because he deserved to. 
This whole point of view was once expressed by a youthful 
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Nietzschean, a twelve-year-old boy at the Albany truant 
school, in a form which ought to become a classic: ‘It’s 
mean to hit a dog, but I’d hit a cat every time.” 


So much for the range of this class of judgments. What 
about their validity? The history of the conflict of moral 
ideals shows a life and death struggle between two classes 


of standards. One consists of those which are the product 
of the working of some stimulant or depressant, as the 
imagination, the emotion of tenderness, the sense of blood- 
relationship, the ‘‘consciousness of kind,’’ and the forces of 
habituation, inattention, and fatigue. The other standard 
is that which is based upon an objective valuation of the 
interests concerned. In this conflict, as we have seen 
(page 85), the valid judgment is that in which claims are 
weighed, not in accordance with their actual pressure upon 
our feelings, but rather in accordance with the real value to 
the parties concerned of the interests at stake. This same 
principle, applied to the problem immediately before us, 
involves the elimination of our admirations, approbations, 


and feelings of thankfulness, as factors in determining the 
merits of rival claims. 


The conclusion just stated rests upon an assumption. 
It is that no judgment can be recognized as valid which is 
inconsistent with any other judgment so recognized. In 
certain cases, as we have seen, the plain man spontaneously 
calls his own judgments or other people’s incorrect, namely 
when he notes a failure in what throughout this paper we 
have been calling impersonality. Now judgments influ- 
enced by our admirations, approbations, and feelings of 
thankfulness to any of the parties involved do not neces- 
sarily offend directly against this prescription. Admira- 
tion, for example, may produce a preference which is quite 
impersonal. The objection to such judgments is that they 
introduce into the code elements which are inconsistent 
with the principle of objective valuation, a principle which, 
as we have seen, is the positive aspect of the principle of 
impersonality, so that its validity is a fundamental fact of 
the moral consciousness. 
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The significance of consistency I shall leave for discussion 
till the close of the paper. Here it must suffice simply to 
point out its actual réle in the formation of moral judgments 
in everyday life. In very many cases it is through the dis- 
covery of inconsistency that the plain man becomes aware 
of mistakes in his judgments. He speaks of it as a ‘“‘con- 
tradiction.”’ Illustrations have been given above, (page 83.) 
A classical, and in many respects typical illustration of the 
attitude of mankind toward moral inconsistencies, when 
discovered, is King David’s repentance when, after having 
ordered the death of the husband of Bathsheba, and having 
added her to his already considerable collection of wives, 
the prophet Nathan came to him and told him the story of 
the rich man who seized his poor neighbor’s ewe lamb.* 
The authority of consistency in morals is thus something 
which the plain man never thinks of questioning. 

But what is consistency? It is nothing but persistency 
in the use of a principle; or, in Francis Lieber’s phrase, it is 
‘the existence of the same spirit through a variety of meas- 
ures.””’ This demand for consistency thus proves that the 
moral world is not a series of petty principalities, under the 
authority of independent rulers, each of them living in a 
state of more or less chronic warfare with the others. It is 
rather one great kingdom ruled by a single monarch. Who 
this monarch is, in other words, what this spirit is which 
must remain the same through all our moral judgments if 
they are to deserve the name of valid, we have already seen. 
It is nothing other than the principle of objective valua- 
tion, implicit in the plain man’s condemnations of the 
variations first studied in this paper, and, therefore, if these 
condemnations are to stand, valid also in the field now under 
discussion. 

The actual moral judgments of the race offer more than 
abundant evidence of the fierce conflict that has been, and 
is being carried on, between the two incompatible standards 
whose claims we have been examining. They show also 





* See II Samuel xii: 1-7. 
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that the victory is, in the main, with the principle of objec- 
tive valuation. The only field where the majority of the 
race make a firm stand in behalf of the call of admiration 
and its kindred forces is in the field of moral desert, that is 
to say, where the object of admiration and approbation is 
character. In the field of intellectual ability and physical 
strength and skill there is a greater division and a greater 
uncertainty of opinion. In such matters as personal 
beauty, refinement of taste, agreeableness of disposition, 
including freedom from certain attitudes such as gloom or 
conceit, pleasing manners, style in dress, ability to drink 
long and deep without falling under the table,? and much 
else, the demands of admiration would be far more sporadic 
and also far less insistent. Nowhere, in fact, from the low- 
est stages of primitive life with which we are acquainted up 
to the highest reaches which civilization has as yet attained, 
do we find any real willingness to carry through the prin- 
ciple that claims should vary according to admiration, with 
anything like consistency. As evidence of where we stand 
to-day, consider the outcry that would be raised far and 
wide if a state Industrial Commission appointed to deter- 
mine a fair working wage for girls should be caught laying 
down the principle that the pretty girls (or the stylish girls, 
or the girls that do not chew gum) ought to receive a mini- 
mum of twenty dollars per week, while the rest might prop- 
erly receive whatever wages their employers chose to give 
them. 

As admiration and approbation tend to stimulate benev- 
olence, so do disadmiration and disapprobation tend to act 
as depressants. Their place in the moral judgment has 
been determined, in effect, through the preceding discussion, 
so that this subject calls for no further treatment. On the 
other hand, resentment, the antithesis of thankfulness, 
introduces a new psychological factor. For its effect, as 
everyone knows, is not so much to depress benevolence as 





® See Hume, Essay on National Character (Works, Green and Grose edition, 
Vol. III, p. 257). 
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to reverse it. In its several forms it demands actively the 
infliction of harm for its own sake. In reality it is subject 
to the same condemnation as its antithesis, and for the same 
reasons. But since it represents something completely 
different from anything we have yet studied it will perhaps 
be desirable to make its pretensions the subject of special 
examination. 

In taking up the claims of resentment we must recognize 
at the outset that the problem which they present (as is 
true in the parallel case of admiration, approbation, and 
thankfulness) is merely a part of a much larger one. Re- 
sentment demands, as has just been said, harm not for the 
sake of some greater good, but harm for its own sake. It 
says: “This man has made another suffer; therefore he ought 
to suffer in return.”’ Let us call the desire which is thus 
characterized, malevolence. Now this desire is awakened 
most frequently, at all events in adult members of the 
civilized races, by wrongs inflicted upon either themselves 
or others. These arouse the emotion of anger or resent- 
ment, and this in turn serves as a stimulant for the malev- 
olent desire. But resentment is often aroused by other 
causes than moral delinquencies. In the first place, whereas 
everyone admits in principle that it is the intention or pur- 
pose that is the object of the moral judgment, most persons 
grow thoroughly angry at an attempt to injure them only 
when it succeeds. Again an act of stupidity which does 
serious injury, especially when I myself am the victim, has 
precisely as great a tendency to arouse anger in me as does 
an intended wrong. For resentment, as Westermarck 
points out, is “‘an aggressive attitude of mind towards a 
cause of pain.” Furthermore, purely accidental injuries, 
of which I or mine am the victim, which are due neither to 
wrong intentions, nor carelessness, nor stupidity, have a 
tendency to arouse the same feelings against the person who 
is the last link in the chain of causation. Indeed the im- 
pulse to hurt that which hurts may be felt when the of- 
fender is a tangled fishline or a door that slams and hits me 
on the nose. 
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But this enumeration is only the beginning. In many 
cases malevolence takes the form not of resentment, but of 
envy. Here the cause of the malevolent desire, far from 
being the defects of its object, is often his excellences. In 
some primitive codes this spirit exhibits itself in the permis- 
sion to kill a man who has killed someone else by accident, 
in order that the relatives of the former may feel an equal 
grief with the relatives of the latter. Again malevolence 
may be awakened by physical or mental suffering of any 
kind which serves to embitter a man against the world. 
Finally in still other cases it emerges without any special 
stimulus of any kind; the desire to harm arising spontane- 
ously when it sees a possible victim, as in the love of teasing 
or of ‘‘purposeless”’ torturing. A study of the conditions 
which determine the direction, the intensity, and the dura- 
tion of the malevolent feelings, particularly of resentment, 
would exhibit a complex mass of evershifting phenomena, 
limitless in its variety and bewildering in its defiance of 
fixed rule. The problem of the place to be accorded to re- 
sentment against wrong conduct is therefore but one small 
part of the general problem of the place of malevolence in 
the moral life. 

Now the universal attitude of the race is to exclude en- 
tirely the greater part of the expressions of malevolence from 
the field of morality. In response to what demands? In 
response to an ideal of good, of welfare. But if this is to 
be done in one case it must be done in every case. For in 
forming judgments that may properly be called moral 
judgments we are not at liberty to pick up a principle one 
moment and drop it the next, as the play of momentary 
feelings chances to dictate. 


We are ready now, I believe, to hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter. All moral judgments have their source in 
approbation or disapprobation of the intention to help or 
harm some being or beings capable of experiencing good or 
evil. All moral judgments, except the demand for retribu- 
tion, approve the aim to serve and disapprove the aim to do 
Vol. XXXII—No. 1. 7 
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harm; and all forms of the moral judgment, turn, in the 
last resort, on the answer to the question: Which interest or 
set of interests has the superior claim when one must be 
sacrificed to the other? The principle on which this ques- 
tion must be answered is obtained by inquiring what we 
mean when we call conduct right. The word right, applied 
to conduct, means that the purpose under consideration is 
one which we desire all human beings to carry out under 
essentially the same conditions. This carries with it the 
implication that the approbation which the judgment em- 
bodies shall be based upon what we have called an objective 
valuation, and this implication is found to be actually rec- 
ognized more or less completely by the plain man as he 
passes judgment upon conduct. The term ‘objective valu- 
ation” is not one which is introduced in order to beg the 
whole question of universal validity in ethics. It is merely 
a name chosen to describe one of several modes of valuation 
which we find actually employed in the world about us. 
It is that mode of valuation in which we weigh the inter- 
ests involved in accordance with their real importance in 
the lives of the parties who make up the situation under 
examination. The judgment based upon this foundation 
will always demand (at least if we abstract from hypotheti- 
cal differences in quality among goods) the choice of the 
greater good. In other words, it will pronounce that action 
right which aims to bring into existence the greatest amount 
of good for all concerned attainable under the circumstances. 
There are diverse agencies that tend to prevent us from 
weighing equal interests in equal scales. They include the 
imagination, our likes and dislikes for the persons involved 
in the situation, and a set of forces of which familiarity, in- 
attention and fatigue will serve as types. There are de- 
monstrably a few other agencies which work in the same 
direction, and there are doubtless still others of which we 
have no knowledge. But the former, at least, are of no 
great importance in life, and all are amenable to the same 
principle. In so far as any of these agencies drags the 
mind away from an objective valuation the resultant 
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judgment is invalid. Thus there exists for each indi- 
vidual one and only one standard of morals. And this is 
the same for the race. 

Our conclusion, as will be observed, is no requirement set 
up from without, representing the taste or whim of some 
would-be autocrat of the kingdom of morals. It is obtained 
by studying the workings of the mind of the ordinary man 
when he finds his judgments upon conduct, whether his 
own or another’s, have been determined by the accidents of 
his personal relationship to the act in question, or when he 
finds that for whatever reason one of his judgments is in- 
consistent with another. Under these conditions he repu- 
diates one judgment and holds fast to another. All that 
we have attempted to do is to penetrate to the ultimate 
source of these judgments in the human will, exhibit its 
demands, show what are the variations from these demands 
and their causes, and thus set forth at the same time the 
fundamental forms of invalid judgments and the content 
of the standard which may properly claim validity. 


In the latter part of our examination our argument turns, 
as will be remembered, upon the demands of consistency. 
But suppose it be asked, What difference does it make 
whether a person is consistent or not? In view of the 
actual, unquestioning, and universal acknowledgment of 
the place of consistency in the moral world, as shown above, 
it is, strictly speaking, unnecessary in this paper to answer 
the question. Our problem, I repeat, has been merely to 
take the word right as it appears in the vocabulary of the 
plain man, study his use of it, and see where it leads. 

But while the challenge to justify the demands of con- 
sistency is irrelevant to our argument, this fact is no 
reason why it should not be met. Morality, as we have 
seen, has its source in desire, or in the will. Now we are 
often enough inconsistent in our volitions, even in our 
deliberate volitions, and are not infrequently consciously so. 
The impulses of the moment, the superior attractions of the 
immediate over a more remote future, and the play of other 
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forces often make our actual path the zigzag of a drunken 
man. But when we “‘sit down in a cool hour” and reflect 
upon our course we always mean to be, or at least wish we 
had the self-control to be, consistent. The reason is that 
inconsistent actions are those which proceed on mutually 
destructive principles. In a certain small town in which it 
was generally believed (incorrectly, no doubt) that tuber- 
cular infection could be carried by clothing, a rummage 
sale was once held for the benefit of an anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. At this sale three suits of clothing, which came 
from homes where there was tuberculosis in the family, 
were sold and knowingly sold without any attempt at disin- 
fection. What does the reader infer when he is told of 
this incident? I believe he infers what I do (for I know no 
more about the details than he does), namely that the 
people in charge of this sale cared nothing for the public 
health, but were either amusing themselves or using the 
sale to further their social ambitions or something of the 
kind, or that whatever zeal they started out with evaporated 
before they got through. Why do we make such a sup- 
position? Because we find it difficult to believe that even 
though consistency be a jewel and therefore rare, a case of 
inconsistency so palpable as this could actually take place 
in a sane mind. It is inherent in the nature of the human 
will that a man should not at the same moment wish to 
work for a cause and work against it, should not attempt to 
create and destroy the same thing. This is precisely the 
essence of inconsistency, whether in the sphere of the 
prudential judgment in the individual life, of public policy, 
of law, or of morals. We are, of course, often unaware of 
our inconsistencies, and when we are half aware of them we 
often try to conceal them from ourselves for many and ob- 
vious reasons. Furthermore we are rather indifferent to 
inconsistency in trivial matters, such as capitalization and 
punctuation. But precisely in proportion to our feeling 
for the importance of the interests at stake do we recoil from 
tearing down with the one hand while we build up with the 
other. Thus the will that creates moral standards must, 
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in virtue of its inmost nature as will, demand the removal 
from these standards of whatever inconsistencies they may 
be found to contain. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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DISCUSSION—PLURALISM IN RELIGION. 


CYRUS H. ESHLEMAN. 


In an article in the July, 1921, number of this JouRNAL, Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman says, page 429, that there is one infinite per- 
sonality, and that all our individual personalities are embraced 
in it during life and are identified with it after death. At the 
bottom of our minds, he says, this one higher personality reveals 
itself. Happiness is attained in so far as we live as one being; 
misery exists because there are bars that keep us asunder. 

This view is held in one form or another by probably the large 
majority of writers on these subjects, but it should in part at least 
be opposed, for it obstructs the rational solution of all the prob- 
lems of religion and ethics. In some degree, it is true, all human 
personalities may be unified; but in some degree also, and perhaps 
greater degree, they cannot be unified, for they are fundamentally 
different. Husband, wife, father, mother, child, brother, sister; 
statesman, soldier, sailor, mechanic, farmer; scientist, poet, pastor, 
physician, nurse, teacher, and numerous others, are largely 
diverse personalities and cannot be unified without excluding 
more than is retained. In the highest summations and sublima- 
tions, thus, we have, not one supreme personality, but numerous 
supreme personalities. I named some of these also in the dis- 
cussion headed ‘A Satisfactory Religious Code,” in the October, 
1920, number of the JouRNAL. 

The pluralistic view contributes perhaps more to the under- 
standing of the ultimate realities, including human life, than does 
the monistic; and Greek polytheism stands out perhaps more as 
the ancestor of modern religious truth than does Jewish monothe- 
ism. And yet few philosophers venture to develop this line of 
thought. Howison, James, and MacTaggart occur to mind. 
But Howison, while favoring the plurality of individuals, did not, 
as I understand, argue for plural deities. James contended the 
world cannot be completely unified, but he thought it could be 
unified in the main, though many odds and ends would be left 
over. MacTaggart has gone far in the right direction, but not, 
I think, to the ultimate conclusion—that is, to the belief in co- 
ordinate supreme personalities. 
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Pluralistic deities and ideals do not involve discord and misery. 
On the contrary, the toleration of diversity, which exists in the 
nature of things and cannot be suppressed, is absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of harmony. Nor need pluralism lead 
to absolute individualism. The categories and personalities, 
while numerous, will be limited. Each individual will in some 
measure be unique, but in the main it can be referred to a class. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Gilman’s main contention—for 
euthanasia in extreme cases for hopeless defectives and sufferers. 
This great principle and two others—birth control (mostly by 
sexual restraint), and eugenics—are exceedingly important, and 
will in time bring incalculable benefits to mankind. But these 
principles are stronger on the pluralistic than on the monistic 
basis and are aided rather than injured by my criticism. 

Granting that numerous supreme personalities or beings exist, 
the question presses for solution, What is the proper designa- 
tion for them collectively? Is gods satisfactory, or deities? Or 
should a new term be introduced? A term including the sound 
elements of the older ones, yet expressing also the newer and 
larger conceptions? Could not contributors to the JouRNAL 
answer this question, which for many of us is urgently important? 

Cyrus H. EsHLEMAN. 
LuDINGTON, MICHIGAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Sex Factor in Human Lire: A Study Outline for College 
Men. By T. W. Galloway, Ph.D. The American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc. (N. Y.), 1921. Pp. 142. 


For one familiar with the fine mesh through which the publica- 
tions of the American Social Hygiene Association are put, it 
takes some intrepidity to criticise one of them. Furthermore, the 
present case is that of picking flaws in a diamond. 

The book has the advantages and disadvantages of a compiled 
manual or catechism. It shows marks of the mesh, and lacks the 
inspirational quality of a one-man book. With exception of a 
few passages, however, it succeeds in avoiding preachment— 
endeavoring thereby to secure the respect of the intended read- 
ers. It is didactic, but has a scholarly ‘‘punch”’ which carries 
considerable conviction. Some of the sources are secondary. 

From the point of view of its avowed purpose, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the appeal of the book will be wide, and whether it 
will succeed with the unregenerate. It is calculated to strengthen 
and rationalize the character habits of well-brought-up fellows 
(with a strong vocabulary) who are subjected to some new strains. 
Certain other types of college men would sense the motive under- 
lying certain passages which give the author away. “ Highbrow 
propaganda” would be the verdict. The answers to the outline- 
questions are too foregone. 

It is obvious, for example, that the opening chapters on appe- 
tites in general are being arranged as stage setting for the main 
actor; and the final chapter (Sex and Religion) though thoroughly 
sugar-coated, is still ““Y. M. C. A.”’ stuff to some of the men it is 
aimed at. The material in this chapter, if included in such a book, 
should have been scattered through it without reference to Christ 
and God, and without special label. Religious education has 
this analogy with sex education, that it should be “left in,” 
where it belongs, in each subject and each phase of life—not 
“introduced” in isolation. 

Religion seems to have become like the secret of the magician: 
anyone, he tells you, can perform the trick, provided that, when 
he attempts it, he will avoid thinking of a monkey with a blue 
face. A person devoted to a cause will retire his name from any 
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appeal in which its appearance would damage the cause: the 
reviewer has confidence that God is at least as good as his chil- 
dren in that respect. The religious sanction is valuable where it 
exists: it cannot be implanted by means of a single climax chap- 
ter, even if its common meaning be stretched, as here, in terms of a 
naturalistic psychology and an optative theology. 

Similarly, a didactic analysis of the nerve-mechanics of ro- 
mance, or even of athletics, in relation to sex control, is apt to 
sophisticate behavior in such a way as to identify these whole- 
some activities with one pole of a conflict, instead of permitting 
them to serve as spontaneous outlets, relieving and automatically 
sublimating the life-energy. 

In general, however, the book is far superior to most previous 
attempts in this field, and is to be heartily praised for facing, with 
some show of bravery, certain questions that inevitably arise. 
The college man seeks the end of the tether: in the writer’s ob- 
servation, you must discuss with him such subjects as free unions, 
birth control, “‘prophylaxis,’’ independent motherhood, if you 
would satisfy his real wants for knowledge. By certain frank 
and perhaps unexpected admissions the book helps to breed con- 
fidence in a skeptical student. Certain omissions may, however, 
be noted: There is no discussion of the ethics of ‘‘ prophylaxis,” 
of birth control, of intra-marital intercourse, free divorce, “trial 
marriage.” 

Certain questions of substance may also be raised: (1) There 
are traces of an external teleology in certain statements regarding 
the appetites. (2) If an instinctive mechanism may only be 
used for its biological purpose, what becomes of sublimation? 
Are art, fashion, music to be condemned? (3) Mating, however, 
may have originated biologically quite as much from communion 
for mutual advantage as for reproduction. The significant 
sanction of a thing is to be found not so much in its origins as in 
its becoming. (4) Man’s surplus of sex may be due, not only to 
self-consciousness, but to a cause underlying both: The abate- 
ment of the keen animal struggle which previously required 
all his energy (a) in fighting and (b) in multiplying. (5) “Sex 
indulgence’”’ is used a bit loosely. It is distinguished clearly 
from continence but not from legitimate intercourse. Occasion- 
ally an impression is left that physical pleasure from sex is gross 
in se; that sublimation will leave no physical expression, or that 
physical expression is entirely inconsistent with good taste and 
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morals. It is the merely physical, not the physical as such, that 
is a hindrance to sublimation. We need, as a positive sanction of 
permanent virtue, as vivid a portrayal in prose of the joy of 
marriage in its physical aspects as in its social and spiritual as- 
pects. This will yet be achieved, without suggestiveness, ma- 
terialism, or commonplace. The physical may be sublimated 
through irradiation of symbol and affection, without ceasing to 
be physical. To state the issue as an out and out alternative: 
degradation or sublimation, suggests an ethics of internal conflict, 
the polarized ethics of “twice-born’” evangelism. In many 
normal personalities, at least at present, it seems possible to 
establish in marriage a balance and harmony between the various 
channels, without mutual exclusion. (6) The paradox, that single- 
ness is abnormal, yet continence is not physically nor mentally 
harmful, is not clearly reconciled. Jesus is offered as model; 
yet he was celibate. (7) In spite of one disavowal, the ‘family 
pattern” used as an emotional fulcrum throughout, is an ideal 
pattern, which will therefore not appeal to all cases, especially to 
those who need it most. Offered rewards, to be effective, must 
carry confidence in the source. (8) Venereal disease is called a 
“‘direct”’ result of sex indulgence; violation of the home is called 
“indirect.” (9) No ethical distinction is allowed between rank 
prostitution and the irregular union by common consent. It is 
assumed that no such union can ever occur with due sense of 
responsibility to self, society and offspring. The contrast is 
made absolute between utter demoralization and “the continu- 
ous evolution and improvement of a satisfactory monogamous 
home.” This may be true and suitable for didactic purposes; 
but for scientific purposes it begs the question. (11) The mental 
and emotional attitudes of prostitutes are given little discussion. 
Those of men in patronizing them are not analyzed at all. Such 
an analysis might develop wholesome inhibitions. Apparently 
no distinction is made between promiscuous intercourse and any 
other kind of non-orthodox relationship, in respect to their mental 
and emotional effects upon the individual. (12) Not all the pos- 
sible alternatives to, or variations from, permanent and total 
monogamy are described. (13) Any variation is condemned if 
it cannot be sanctioned for all. This hides a fallacy. I may 
justly claim right, because of exceptional circumstances, to ex- 
ceptional conduct which, while not sanctioned for all, would be 
sanctioned for anyone under similar exceptional circumstances. 
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(14) It is assumed that all variations on monogamy are mere 
substitutes, that they necessarily deny the sanction of past human 
experience, and that they all leave the home at the mercy of 
sensuality. This seems to be a rather sweeping statement. 

The book is virile and is crammed with good things, excellently 
stated. One of the best things is this: ‘‘Monogamous marriage 
more than any other form of sexual selection forces some con- 
sideration of traits of character rather than of merely bodily 
attractiveness, temporary emotions, or accident in the choosing 
of mates.” It is worthy to rank with its excellent predecessor to 
which it owes much: ‘The Rational Sex Life for Men,” by Dr. 
Galloway’s colleague, Dr. Exner, also formerly of the Y. M. C. A. 
Published by a non-religious agency it should prove especially 
effective for use in Y. M. C. A. classes. 

Tuomas D. Euior. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Fuaitive Essays. By Josiah Royce. With an Introduction by 
Dr. J. Lowenberg. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Pp. 429. 

The second posthumous volume edited by Dr. Lowenberg 
from the literary remains of Josiah Royce appears under the 
above title. it consists of some fifteen essays and articles, four of 
which are now published for the first time, and the remainder of 
which, once appearing in periodicals like The Californian, The 
Berkeley Quarterly, The Harvard Monthly, or The Boston Evening 
Transcript, have now become virtually inaccessible. Two date 
from the early nineties, and one from 1903. All the rest are dated 
within two years of 1880, and represent, therefore, the earliest 
evidences of Royce’s thought and scholarship. 

During these early years Royce was teaching English at the 
University of California. He had had no systematic university 
instruction in philosophy. It is of interest, then, to note the 
themes that were engaging his attention: ‘‘Schiller’s Ethical 
Studies,” ‘Shelley and the Revolution,” ‘“‘George Eliot as a Reli- 
gious Teacher,” ‘“‘ The Practical Significance of Pessimism,” ‘‘ Pes- 
simism and Modern Thought,” ‘“‘Tests of Right and Wrong,” 
“Natural Rights and Spinoza’s Essay on Liberty,” ‘‘On Purpose 
in Thought,” ‘‘How Beliefs are Made,” ‘‘ The Nature of Voluntary 
Progress.”” Every one of these topics, both in conception and 
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treatment, has a predominantly philosophical significance. But 
further, as we go behind the titles and note closely the course of 
the thought, we are struck by the evidences of the close and suc- 
cessful study of the great masterpieces of philosophy which had 
then already been carried out. Spinoza, Kant’s main works, 
Hegel’s Logic and Phenomenology, Schopenhauer, Hartmann— 
these and many more are subjected to a penetrating and con- 
structive criticism which is always technically true to form and 
fruitful in result. And as these more distinctly philosophical 
topics are treated against a background of wide literary knowl- 
edge and interest, and with a noble style, the outcome is a volume 
worthy to be associated with the name of Royce. Throughout 
the entire series we find nothing which is trivial, amateurish, or 
underdone. ‘‘The qualities which we have come to associate 
with the great thinker’’-—comments Dr. Lowenberg, “‘universal- 
ity of mind, imaginative insight, wide range of interests, skill in 
subtle analysis, independence and originality of thought—pre- 
dominate in these early essays.”’ 

Two of the papers are somewhat more thoroughly technical 
than the others. ‘Tests of Right and Wrong” shows the author 
working towards an essentially Kantian conception of Ethics, 
through an analysis of empirical or evolutionary views. But 
the analysis does not stop with Kant. A concluding passage from 
this essay of 1880 is significant for the understanding of Royce’s 
entire thought life: ‘‘ And so for this higher insight each moment 
of life is judged in the presence of the whole of consciousness con- 
ceived as one being, or better, as one moment of being. Every 
moment-atom of this infinite life is approved if, knowing the other 
atoms, it recognized their claim in its action. For each deed of 
good done at any moment for another moment, the moral sense 
has the approving word that comes as it were from the very throne 
of the infinite consciousness: Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me. This sense of the 
absolute worth of all experience, this insight into the unity of 
life, has been the continual theme of moral teaching and preach- 
ing, of all true religion, since there were minds to think. One has 
no new doctrine to teach about it. One can but restate and try 
to justify the old one. And I confess that for this purpose I know 
of no possible way other than that taken. If we give up this doc- 
trine, I see nothing but moral scepticism before us, with the 
claims of self and others left unsettled, with the illusion of selfish- 
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ness perpetually tormenting us, with a sophistical torturing of 
history to make it prove what it cannot prove, that boundless 
self-sacifice is a good, in brief, with all the half-heartedness of un- 
critical ethics. Let us throw these incomplete theories aside, or 
use them as we can as stones to build up a better building. Upon 
the basis here proposed, we may raise a structure in honor of the 
true and eternal object of life, which is the good of the great con- 
scious soul whose atoms of experience are the moments of our 
individual lives. For this One Absolute Being all our right work 
is wrought.”’ 

From the essay ‘‘On Purpose in Thought,” also of 1880, I quote 
two passages: ‘‘ A good deal of reflection has at all events convinced 
me that no study of thought is complete which does not treat the 
problems of thought in their teleological aspect, and which does 
not ask as to every thought assumption: What end does it accom- 
plish?” ‘“‘To sum up, from this point of view the end of thought 
appears to be: That experience pastand future, should be conceived 
as one whole with a necessary connection of parts; that the present 
and the immediately given content should be found to be, not 
alone significant nor enough, but a moment in a world of life. And 
the end of thought is realized in the act of constructing the image 
of possible experience.” 

To these passages, so prophetic of our philosopher’s well-known 
mature views, I must add one in which the author is giving his own 
answer concerning ‘‘The Practical Significance of Pessimism”: 
“But the practical significance? This I can briefly state. The 
practical significance is not that men should go and hang them- 
selves. Just the opposite. The indictment has been, mark me 
well, against human life regarded as individual life. This is evil. 
But you note that I have had nothing to say about other facts 
of life; about the worth of love, of sacrifice, of the worship of the 
beautiful, of the purely intellectual delights, of the devotion to 
ideal ends. These things I have not touched upon. And why? 
These things belong not to the individual life. Sum them all up, 
in their practical aspect in one term, Holy Living. And then of 
this I shall say that Holy Living is living not for Self, but for the 
quelling, the putting down of self, and for the building up of the 
peaceful, harmonious, but entirely unselfish life. The object of 
such a life is found in its own perfection. The pessimistic argu- 
ment does not touch it, because such a life is not one of restless 
striving or of fleeting desires, but of calm, of resignation, of broad 
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earnestness. It is affirmed, then, that in so far as one lives in the 
unselfish love of others, in sacrifice for the sake of the higher pros- 
perity of the world, in sacrifice if you will for the sake of true sacri- 
fice, in contemplation, in the delights of thought for thought’s 
sake, in a word, in the Ideal, that in so far as one thus lives, he 
lives not as an individual, but as a representative of the higher 
life. Such a higher life is beyond the pessimist’s criticism. Such 
a life we would seek.” 

The interest of these passages, and to a large extent, doubtless, 
of the entire series of essays, turns upon the striking evidence they 
display of the essential unity and continuity of Royce’s philosoph- 
ical development; and I cannot quit the volume without calling 
special attention to the editor’s introductory discussion, which 
handles this theme in a particularly satisfactory manner. Dr. 
Lowenberg studies not only these earlier papers, but also The 
World and the Individual, The Problem of Christianity, and The 
Hope of the Great Community; and he makes it quite evident, I 
think, that the recent chatter about “ Royce’s later philosophy,” 
as if it represented an essential change of view, is entirely beside 
the point. 

E. L. Hinman. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


THE Group MINpD. By William McDougall. New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1920. Pp. 418. 


This ‘‘sketch of the principles of collective psychology, with an 
application to the interpretation of national life and character,” is 
the second volume of a trilogy contemplated by the author. The 
terminology of his ‘Social Psychology ” is utilized in analyzing the 
psychology of the group. A third volume, which is to complete 
the series, will emphasize the effect produced by the social complex 
on the individual. 

The present volume is divided into three parts. I. The Gen- 
eral Principles of Collective Psychology contains some excellent 
chapters on crowd psychology. The secret of understanding 
MecDougall’s description is in recalling his analysis of the individ- 
ual into a system of responses. It can then be seen that the set of 
responses in a crowd will effect an individuality, which is not, how- 
ever, to be confused with the “collective representations” of 
Cornford or Lévy-Bruhl. Part II, The National Mind and Char- 
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acter, deals with the problem, What isa nation? The criterion is 
held by McDougall to be ‘‘mental organization” especially as 
conditioned by freedom of communications and as directed by 
leadership. Chapters on the Will of the Nation and Ideas in 
National Life bring out the integral part played by the emotions 
in group responses. In general one gains the impression that 
Parts I and II are not continuous, quite an important gap inter- 
vening between the so-called “highly organized group” and the 
“nation.”” This difficulty becomes accentuated in Part III, The 
Development of National Mind and Character. After several 
interesting chapters on the Race Making Period, the author 
immediately goes over into the modern period, taking the position 
that there has been little or no progress in ‘‘innate’”’ moral or in- 
tellectual dispositions. Progress becomes thus a matter of social 
organization, intensified somewhat by the development of imag- 
inative sympathy. 

Certain parts of the book were obviously written under the 
stress of the war and contain matters which a greater span of 
time and the perspective of peace-values will condemn. Further- 
more, the author has failed to utilize the rich mass of materials 
related to the subject of ‘ personality of corporations,” materials 
which would go far in bridging the gap between the more remote 
and the more recent periods of human development. As a result, 
The Group Mind does not grip the imagination as did the Social 
Psychology. 

C. F. Taruscu. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


PROBLEMS OF A New Wortp. By J. A. Hobson. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. viii, 277. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hobson’s new book is filled to the brim with concentrated bitter- 
ness which makes his examination of the variegated pattern of disorder 
into which he sees the old system making both pungent and censorious. 
The whole world and the people in it, he feels, must have been different 
from what we all thought them to produce such a catastrophe as the war, 
and in this spirit he turns to examine this world before the war, and pour out 
the vials of wrath upon it. The bitter fruit of his experience has set his 
teeth on edge; he considers the civilian mind, and expresses in chapter 
headings war weariness and reaction. It is cleverly done, but hardly worth 
while doing. But the later portions of the book make amends. Summaris- 
ing the results of the war on labour and the capitalist class, he foresees no 
danger of the red revolution which is often announced, but a ripening of a 
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new era of society in which the rights of property and the related govern- 
ment of industry are everywhere directly challenged. The advances in 
the organisation of both capital and labour in the forcing period of a war 
preclude any return to earlier conditions; and capital has eventually 
completed its evolution, passing out of the stage of competition into that 
of combination,—a change which compels the nation to look steadily at 
the immediate sharply defined issue between private monopoly and public 
service in a number of essential industrial services of the country. The 
progress in the organisation of labour has also been considerable, as we 
see by the new factor of the Triple Alliance and more effective co-operation 
among the allied Trade Unions. These unions, it is claimed, hold the keys 
of the nation’s economic life and could hold up the state coach like a high- 
wayman by the stoppage of essential supplies and services. But by this 
holding up, the members of these unions are also penalised, and the resent- 
ment of the whole community is directed against them, as we see by the 
experience of the spring Coal Strike in England in this year. A revolu- 
tionary strike for the overthrow of the capitalist system and the mastery 
of the state could count on no body of outside support (p. 248). Mr. Hob- 
son rapidly sketches the industrial evolution to which he thinks we are 
progressing, and foresees an immense extension of nationalisation of cer- 
tain fundamental! industries such as coal mining, railways, electricity, 
insurance and banking, in ownership if not in actual working. But in 
industry state-management is excluded as “thoroughly discredited”’; 
the management of industry is to be in the hands of a body representing 
those where activities contribute to the value of the product. In other 
industries not under state ownership he proposes (as a half-way house) 
state control of prices, or other devices designed to secure the superior 
personal initiative and efficiency believed to inhere in private enterprise, 
but he wisely refuses to apply any single solution. The book is an irri- 
tant, but deserves full consideration from Mr. Hobson’s penetrating 
analysis and wide knowledge of our social and economic system; unlike 
less well-equipped writers, he is fully aware of the delicate complexities of 
social structure. 


Our Sociat Heritace. By Graham Wallas. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp.292. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


Social heritage, a term akin to “Social inheritance,”’ which is used in the 
same sense by Benjamin Kidd in his Science of Power, is the subject of 
Professor Wallas’s engrossing and discursive examination of modern 
society and its problems. His opinions, always sharp and clear cut, have 
had an edge put to them by the war; each chapter is a stimulus to the 
reader, and his very characteristic footnotes should in no case be lightly 
passed over. 

Man lives by tradition, and this social heritage is defined here as that 
part of our nature which we may acquire from teaching and learning, the 
knowledge and expedients and habits which were originally the personal 
acquisition of individuals, but have been afterwards handed down from 
one generation to another. It is obvious that we have become “biologi- 
cally parasitic” upon our social heritage, and if we once forgot what we had 
been taught the species might die out before it had time to acquire a new 
heritage. Professor Wallas’s field, covering the whole of cur social activi- 
ties, is therefore a very wide one though he has excluded the subject of the 
application of the physical sciences to new world problems. But with this 
exception, he is envisaging as a whole our socially-inherited ways of living 
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and thinking, as far as they are directly concerned in the political, eco- 
nomic and social organization of those modern communities which con- 
stitute what he termed eight years ago, the “Great Society,” envisaging 
them critically. In the chapter treating of the need of civilized man for 
conscious and systematized intellectual effort, therefore, he abounds in 
suggestions for stimulating intellectual effort and self-direction; ‘‘We 
should not,” he adds, ‘‘leave instruction in mental attitudes and method 
either to accident or to the Pelman Institute and other commercial firms.’ 

The defect of tradition is that it has reached such vast proportions at 
the present day that it has become unwieldly and difficult to deal with, and 
our educational system has obviously not perfected the absorption of this 
too vast load; so that unless some new expedients are contrived by which 
our social heritage may be handed on, civilization may recede, instead of 
progressing. He points out the defects of vocational organization and 
concludes that any system of government in which control is found within 
the vocation itself is bound to secure a reactionary and selfish attitude 
towards progress. The legal and medical profe. sions work is some measure 
at the expense of the interests of the community. Among lawyers, the 
“policy of make-work is carried far beyond the dreams of the worst unions 
of plumbers and bricklayers.” The church, too, is a close corporation, and 
it is a significant fact that there was ‘“‘an unmistakable inverse statistical 
correlation between membership of the historical churches and an attitude 
of protest against the wrongdoing of one’s nation.”” The languor, confu- 
sion and helplessness of the churches have never been so well exhibited as 
in his chapter ‘‘The Church,” where the footnote (on page 259) respecting 
the failure of Christianity and the Dr. Gore’s claim that ‘‘ Christianity has 
not failed; we have only to try it,” is significant, concluding as it does that 
“if a religion which has existed for two thousand years and has been 
officially held by the most powerful nations in the world for fifteen hundred 
years, has not been tried, it has failed.”” Professor Wallas approaches the 
world with George Bernard Shaw’s clear-sighted realism without the 
eccentricity of the latter’s outlook, and has a power of seeing through make- 
believes to reality in the working of institutions. The book is destruc- 
tively directed against particular modes of thought and particular social 
and political expedients, in the belief that the “effort to make our working 
conception of the world resemble as near as may be the fact, is worth while.” 


Democracy AND Capita. By W. Barnard Faraday, LL.B. London: 
John Murray, 1921. Pp. 314. Price, 8s. net. 


Mr. Faraday, a sturdy anti-Marxian, presents his ideas somewhat 
carelessly in his desire to expose socialism and the “disastrous adventures” 
in nationalisation which he foresees both in England and America. His 
remedies are sometimes as summary as Pride’s Purge: ‘‘there is only one 
cure (he writes) for industrial unrest, and it is an easy one. Let the sane 
Trade Unionists purge their Unions of the extremists as the nation purged 
Parliament in 1918 of the pacifist and pro-German.”’ The co-partnership 
scheme outlined on pages 249-50, in which the workers who are financially 
interested in the firm are assumed to be willing to work at a lower wage in 
the face of foreign competition rather than be turned adrift unemployed, 
has been frequently brought forward and as frequently combated by the 
extremists who suspect in this offer an attempt to draw the worker into 
the capitalists’ camp, and weaken his class-consciousness. As propa- 
ganda, therefore, it is hardly persuasive. The book, however, in spite of 
its defects of method and manner is marked by imaginative common sense. 
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There is value in the suggestion that the real grievance of labour, a griev- 
ance that is rarely put into words and that its holders themselves do but 
half realise, is a grinding sense of insecurity, and that the limitation of pro- 
duction is largely due to the fluctuations of the piece rate. He insists, 
and rightly, that the problem of the well-being of one class cannot be 
isolated or stated in the terms of one class alone; and that the general 
tendency in present-day civilisation is to increase the number of small 
— and against the concentration of capital in fewer and fewer 
ands. 


THE Evo.vution or Revotution. By H. M. Hyndman. London: 
Grant Richards, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 406. Price, 21s. net. 


History seen through the eyes of this veteran of the Marxian school is 
a “tendencious’’ spectacle, and in his survey he prefers to regard the con- 
ditions of primitive society as golden, while civilisation is to him invariably 
accompanied by the ‘degradation and embitterment of vast numbers of 
men and women.” For the primitive communism of our ancestors before 
private property was invented, he reserves the sentimental admiration of 
certain thinkers of the eighteenth century for the noble savage and his 
institutions. In the case of his neolithic ‘‘gens’’ he imagines a remarkable 
unity and peace. “For under the conditions of natural production for the 
social and personal use of each and all and equitable sharing of the results 
of the general toil, there were no economic or social antagonisms whatever 
within the groups themselves.” That is because it was co-operative and 
communistic, and in his eyes, as with the late Prince Kropotkin, com- 
munism is the key to social regeneration. His views on primitive family 
organisation are, however, too largely based on the speculations of Morgan, 
to ensure a firm foothold on reality. 

In his survey of later history, such as seventeenth-century England, and 
eighteenth-century France, Mr. Hyndman has no qualms in denouncing 
Cromwell as brutal and merciless and devoid of sympathy with democracy 
and freedom; and also the authors of the “ Bourgeois revolution.” ‘ Prop- 
erty,” he writes, “was the one god of the middle-class leaders of the French 
Revolution”; the Russian Bolshevik Revolution, again, is due to a bour- 
geois group attempting to force Communism on an unripe community. 
For the secret of success is that revolutions should not be hurried; no 
permanent revolution can take place until social conditions are ripe for 
the change. Revolution is an evolution, not a breach with the past, and 
the term in his mouth loses all connotation of violence, suddenness or 
illegality. All that happens is that the wheel has come full-circle. It is 
significant of Mr. Hyndman’s optimism that he believes that England is 
now ripe and ready for socialism, having matured the new social structure 
within the precincts of the old. — 


Kart Marx anp Mopern Soctauism. By F. R. Salter, M.A. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Pp. 263. Price, 6s. net. 


Mr. Salter places his book very openly in his preface as a readable sur- 
vey of the life of the man Marx, and his influence, and disclaims any pro- 
found or original study of his subject. Its ready appeal, its price, and its 
sympathetic tone should certainly bring it before the working man and 
the layman, who cannot afford the preliminary study of the partisan and 
occasionally repellent literature of Social Democracy. It is hardly cor- 
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rect to say with Mr. Salter, however, that Marx has certainly had less 
than justice done him hitherto, because class interpretations have made 
him out as either an ‘“‘impeccable hero or a worthless ruffian.’”’ He has 
been, especially lately, sympathetically and impartially studied. At- 
tacks are directed against the vulnerable points of his system, such as 
theory of value, rather than the total contribution of Marx to the forces of 
Socialism. Marx’s position is a peculiar one; his influence remains largely 
that of personality, and of the accordance of his militant philosophy with 
the sentiments of the mass. He belongs, as Mr. Beer aptly says, to the 
ranks of those philosophical and sociological thinkers who throw potent 
thought-ferment into the world, and set in motion the masses of mankind, 
but is himself rather the rallying-point and focus of other peoples’ ideas 
than an original thinker; so that at the present day the strict Marxian 
formulas and categories are exploded, the school of Marx does not repre- 
sent its master very faithfully and his theory of value and surplus value 
has rather the significance of a political and social battle-cry than an eco- 
nomic truth. 

The book is concerned not only with the man Marx and the expression 
of his themes, but with later developments in German Social Democracy, 
French Syndicalism and Russian Bolshevism. 

M. J. 


Common Sense Ernics. By C. E. M. Joad, with a Preface by Professor 
A. H. Wildon Carr. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. xvi, 
204. Price, 6s. net. 


The last words of Mr. Joad’s fresh and interesting study speak of his 
search for ‘results which are related to life”’ and that, clearly, has been his 
objective. He tries the older ethical systems, but comes out by that same 
door wherein he went, sceptical with regard to the significance of their 
conclusions, only sure of their cold remoteness from the facts of human 
life. In this study he stresses the relativity of rules of conduct and state- 
ments of ethical value, which are conditioned by the changing nature of 
the material which rules of conduct seek to regulate. In practical ethics, 
he finds, there is no ultimate criterion of morality, just as there is no ulti- 
mate good. His ethics, therefore, are provisional instead of ultimate, and 
fluid instead of static, arriving in the end “‘at no one good which is good for 
all men in all ages, and no one criterion of right and wrong which is valid 
for all men in all ages.”’ 

The ‘‘common sense”’ of Mr. Joad’s ethics is derived from the psycho- 
analytic school of Freud and Jung, and also from Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
who drew attention to the importance of impulse in his Principles of Social 
Reconstruction (p. 117). He has been led to this full recognition and re- 
habilitation of impulse—the Cinderella of earlier ethical writers,—by a 
wish to redress the balance so heavily weighted by them in favour of reason 
and:desire. If, as is admitted, a great part of our actions is the result of 
impulse which is ‘‘a push from behind” (just as desire is a pull from in 
front), the criteria established by traditional ethical systems seem unfair 
and irrelevant. ‘‘To apply the moral sense criterion,’ he writes, “‘to the 
actions which proceed from impulse and unconscious desire is like getting 
a six-foot ruler to measure the quantity of bad temper in men with red 
hair.” It is absurd, he claims, to blame a man for what he cannot help, 
and if most of his desires are unconscious he cannot be expected to be 
responsible for them. Ethics should be, he maintains, designed not to 
repress impulse, but to liberate and encourage it, holding with Blake strong 
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opinions as to the evil effects of the thwarted and unacted desire. ‘Sooner 
murder an infant in the cradle than nurse unacted desires” is Blake’s 
dictum, and this summarises Mr. Joad’s position and also Mr. Russell’s. 
If impulses are repressed or starved, there, firstly, is a general reduction in 
the vitality of the individual which results from an individuality at war 
within itself; and, secondly, the repression forms a complex, of whose 
danger we have had lately sufficient warning from psycho-analysts. But 
are impulses equally valuable? Following Mr. Russell again, the con- 
clusion is that creative impulses are to be encouraged at the expense of the 
possessive. The best life, according to Mr. Russell, is that ‘‘in which the 
creative impulses play the largest part, and possessive impulses the small- 
est’’—which produces practical ethics not far removed from the Christian. 
The weakest portion of the book is the final chapter, in which Mr. Joad 
justifies the ways of impulse by considering it as the manifestation of the 
life-forcee—a conception which we do not seem able to escape in modern 
theory, and which finds a notable expression in Bergson. “— 
M. J. 


A Youne Grru’s Diary. Prefaced with a letter by Sigismund Freud. 
Translated from the German by E. & C. Paul. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp.271. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


Even the critics of Professor Freud would have in honesty to admit that 
his researches have put before the public an enormous amount of raw 
material for the study of the human soul. Especially in the case of 
children the psycho-analysts have succeeded in making every intelligent 
person realise that the child nature is far more delicate and complicated 
organism than was ever realised before, and that the early sensitive years 
of life are going to decide the nature of the full-grown man. 

The Diary of a Young Girl is quite one of the most important docu- 
ments that Dr. Freud has been instrumental in giving us; as he says in the 
introduction, ‘‘We are shown how the sentiments pass from the simple 
egoism of childhood to attain maturity: how the relation to parents and 
other members of the family first shape themselves, and how they grad- 
ually become more serious and more intimate: how friendships are formed 
and broken.”’ Educationalists and doctors may no doubt be primarily 
interested in the book as a study in puberal development, but no one can 
lay it down who has any sympathy with child life and remembers the irri- 
tations caused to oneself by the necessarily limited liberty and under- 
standing of childhood. The perpetual strain of childhood, that ceaseless 
striving after one doesn’t know what, the boundless curiosity about 
a elusive, is better pictured here than in any book we have 
read. 

The diarist, a child belonging to the upper middle class, writing from the 
age of eleven to fourteen and a half, was happy in her family, her friends 
and her teachers. Professor Freud says truly in his introduction that this 
diary is “artless.” So it certainly is in any pejorative sense of the word, 
but the writer in an all unconscious way has a genuine gift of letters and 
an artistic sense of values, without which any human document becomes 
worthless. 

The most obvious moral deduction to draw from this book is that if 
only the child’s parents had told her about the facts of sex when she was 
eleven years old, she would have been saved a great deal of morbid excite- 
ment and some very dangerous ideas. We may read with horror such 
passages as the following written when she was 14: “Hella says that 
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there is not an officer who has not got venereal disease and that is really 
what makes them so frightfully interesting,” or again, ‘“‘ Ada told me some- 
thing terrible to-day; Alexander (he is the actor) has venereal disease, 
because he was once an officer in the army. She has heard that all officers 
have venereal disease as a matter of course. . . . There is only one 
cure for a man with venereal disease, that a young girl should give herself 
to a man suffering from it—then she gets the disease and he is cured.” 
That that should be common school gossip is a terrible reflection on sex 
education, and perhaps even the Anglo-Saxon remedy of unlimited hockey 
is hardly a perfect substitute for intelligent enlightenment. 
Francis BrrRELL. 


Law AND Business. Vol. 1: Introduction. By William H. Spencer. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xviii, 611. Price, $4.50. 


This is the first volume of a series of modified case books, designed to 
present the materials necessary for study in the law courses given as part 
of the curriculum of the University of Chicago School of Commerce and 
Administration. The aim of the series is “to acquaint the student with 
the business man’s problems of adjustment to his social environment.’ 
The present volume contains the introductory materials. A succession 
of textbook excerpts and editorial notes provide the student with a brief 
discussion of the structure of our legal system, the forms of action, pro- 
cedure, and the method of studying cases. 

Chapters on Persons, Torts, Contracts, and Agency follow. Each con- 
sists of a prefatory note by the editor, followed by a selection of cases, well 
abbreviated in length. Appended to each case is a list of questions de- 
signed to aid the student in his analysis, and in his subsequent building 
up of doctrine. A final chapter, on Property, contains cases on personal 
property, and readings on real property culled principally from Blackstone. 

Subsequent volumes in the series are designed to present the case ma- 
terial “in terms of functions, relations, or problems of the business man, 
and not in terms of the order in which the law has developed.” These 
functional topics are marketing, finance, risk-bearing, the relation of busi- 
ness to labor, and the form of business units. It is obvious that an intelli- 
gent criticism of the case content of the present volume can be made only 
in the light of the case content of the subsequent volumes. 

The conception behind the series seems to be an excellent adaptation of 
Professor Langdell’s method to a portion of the business school curriculum. 
The success of the method in practice will depend upon two factors,—the 
dialectical skill of an instructor who is prepared to teach law as form and 
economics as content, and an active interest on the part of the students in 
formulating problems of business as problems of law. When these two 
elements are present, the traditional method of teaching commercial law 
by means of a textbook will appear to be an outworn device. — 


Human Traits AND THEIR Soctat SieniFicance. By Irwin Edman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1920. Pp. 41, 467. Price, $3.00. 


This book grew out of a new type of course of study called out in the 
great war, in which the aim was, not to isolate and study separate aspects 
of life and civilization in separate acadezuic departments, but to bring the 
united resources of several departments to a focus, so that the future 
soldier might have some insight into present problems of civilization and 
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some appreciation of life’s values. Columbia University decided that such 
@ course was as important for the citizen as for the soldier, and as one out- 
come we have this survey of human nature in two parts: Social Psychology, 
and the Career of Reason, including under the latter the four fields of reli- 
gion, art, science and morality. It is good reading for anyone who wishes 
the most recent views of psychology and related disciplines concerning 
human behavior and the four activities cited, written in non-technical 
style and with a broad range of illustrative material. + 


Tue Economics oF Communism. By Leo Pasvolsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. xvi, 312. Price, $2.25 


The valuable feature of this book is that it is primarily not argument, 
but information. The author believes indeed that the Russian experiment 
in the economics of communism is coming to an end and that it is face to 
face with a fundamental dilemma: Communism or Production, or more 
fully expressed 

“Communism is impossible without the application of compulsion in 

the economic life of the country; but economic production is impos- 
sible with the application of such compulsion.” 

Yet the body of the work is almost entirely devoted to a statement in 
detail of the actual organization of production, distribution, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, labor, and management. Much statistical material 
taken from official sources is included, and the book affords much more 
information than has been hitherto generally a» ailable. 

ie: Oe 


THe Wor tp 1n Revo.it: A PsycuHo.ocicat Stupy oF Our Times. By 
Gustave Le Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. 256. Price, $4.00. 


The author of The Psychology of the Crowd finds plentiful material in the 
War and its succeeding events for psychological analysis. It is too near 
the War to be very objective and no one would be at a loss as to the nation- 
ality of the author if his name had not been printed. However, France as 
well as Germany and the Bolsheviki comes in for severe criticism. The 
spirit of routine is severely indicted. The American ability to set aside 
bureaucracy and “create on French soil towns, railways, seaports, and 
factories” was a discovery for Europe of unexpected mentality. The 
psychology of the propagation of beliefs has interesting material, though 
it might easily have been treated more extensively. A valuable document 
in the record of the European state of mind even if not a wholly objective 
discussion. 

J. &. Es 


Mannoop AND Humanity. By Alfred Korzybski. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. Pp. 264. Price, $3.00. 


The author objects to the traditional definitions—man is animal or 
animal plus a supernatural addition—but does not make much meta- 
physical advance by defining men as animals plus a superimposed time- 
binding faculty; especially when he regards this latter as “inherent, as an 
inborn capacity, a gift of nature.’ 

The general attitude of the author is that of the scientist. “If ‘good,’ 
‘bad,’ ‘truth,’ could be scientifically defined then the social studies would 
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advance to the rank and dignity of sciences.” Not only is there a failure 
here to appreciate the difference in complexity between the two, but no 
cognizance is taken of the vicious results of resolving social complexes to 
exact concepts to the exclusion of the subtler factors. Mathematics may 
indeed “subserve the supreme law of human rectitude,” but quite often 
accuracy is obtained at the expense of adequacy, especially in analysing 
human activity. 
Ca es 


A History oF THE AssociaTION PsycHoLtocy. By Howard C. Warren. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 328. 


The interest in this book, for students of Ethics, lies in the historic fact 
that ‘the problem of association as Locke concei it was an ethical and 
pedagogical one, not a problem of psychologic lvsis.”” Hans Ruin 
attributes this point of view generally to Eng... psychologists: “das 
praktische und ethische Interesse, das tiberall durchblickt.”” The pur- 
pose of the author, however, is to show that “the histories lay too much 
stress on this philosophical side of the movement and too little on its 
psychological contributions.” It was James Mill who first clearly showed 
that in the succession of ideas, it is not the causal relation of the earlier 
over the later, but the permanent character of the order, which is the 
exact and important statement of the situation. This transition point 
clears the way for a more strictly psychological analysis of the problem, 
the history of which is traced in this volume. The author concludes with 
an excellent systematic analysis of the present status of the problem. 


¥. 3. 
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